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EDITORIALS 


N a sheet of scrap paper yesterday we dis- 
covered two quotations, taken from cur- 
rent magazines, jotted down by a vigilant 
reader who has the habit of marking 

passages as he goes along. They came together in 

a curious relationship: ‘Never were there so 

many people fumbling for God,” and, “The sense 

of sin has disappeared.” We need not run off into 
silly sayings about “the failure of the Church” or 

“the failure of preachers” or “the failure of par- 

ents,” stretched to cover everything in heaven and 

on earth: everything human fails, most of our pet 
schemes work for only a little while and then col- 
lapse under the weight of a new era. ‘“Fumbling” 
for God is right: we ought to give it all sorts of 
encouragement. That is the way man discovers 
anything of value; it means we are trying to find 

Him. Now, some people are connecting fumbling 

with the alleged disappearing sense of sin. It is 

probably true that we do not feel the burden of 
guilt imposed upon the members of past genera- 





tions. We’ve lost that sense of sin. But let us 
check this up with the gospels. Was that sense 
of sin ever made much of by Jesus? Face up to 


it. Go through the first three gospels and mark 
what Jesus condemned. There are signs that we 
are beginning to accept His measure of sin. If so, 


a new sense of sin will arise easily and natur- 
ally and possibly this will enable us fumbling 
ones boldly to enter the presence of the Most 
High. 


E USUALLY think of 


ly spent some time in evaluating the spirit- 
ual influences of their circle, only to come to the 
conclusion that for most of them spiritual truth 
was harder come by than when they were fresh- 
men. This is probably even more true later in 
life than it is of college life. After we get 
in the rough and tumble of things we will find, 
as the Scholar Gipsy found, that 

‘Repeated shocks, again, again, 

Wear out the energies of strongest men. 

And numb the elastic powers.” 

But more should be expected of those whose 
years are dedicated to the things of the spirit. 
We expect more of ourselves, and never can be 
satisfied, if we think at all, until we find ways 
of making good our losses. 

In a recent letter a Chinese student in a tech- 
nical college summoned his fellow students to “‘re- 
plenish the losses in the affairs of the spirit.” 
How sorely this summons is needed in every col- 
lege! The very existence of the Student Asso- 
ciation in many colleges would be justified if it 
did nothing else than constantly challenge men 
to the need of taking time for spiritual renewal 
and replenishing. 


ESPITE the fact that the practice is con- 
doned or even encouraged in some col- 
leges, persistent reports come from many 
quarters that academic ire rises high 

against certain wise but wicked students who pre- 

pare printed notes on lecture 








college life as augment- 
ing our resources, of 
fitting us for a fuller 
life or a larger usefulness. 
There come moments, however, 
when we count our lives by 
loss and not by gain; when we 
are brought up with a start to 
discover that in certain im- 
portant matters of the spirit 
we have made no advance. 
We have not even held our 
own. 

A group of students in 
a western university recent- 
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RELATIONS OF 
MEN and WOMEN 


An article by Dr. A. Herbert 
Gray heretofore unpublished 
in this country. 


HOW RADICAL 
SHALL WE BE? 


By A. Bruce Curry 


courses and sell them to less 
brilliant classmates. One en- 
terprising syndicate is said to 
have advertised—in line with 
the best modern practice—an 
assurance that, if directions are 
carefully followed, a pass mark 
is certain. An eminent and in- 
censed dean has characterized 
this nefarious business as “in- 
tellectual bootlegging.” We 
wish we could with a clear 
conscience take a high line of 
disapproval in this case, but 
we believe that it is the 











professors’ own fault. Two ways out are clearly 
open: first, the professor might write out his lec- 
tures, sell copies to the students, and then lie back 
quietly till examination time; or, on the other 
hand, he might do as others are doing— 
adopt an _ educational method that would 
make such a commercial operation useless. If 
students can get away with that stunt it is the 
fault of the system. Our boast is that college is 
intended “to teach students to think.” To meas- 
ure the amount of cerebral energy expended in 
listening to a course of lectures and passing an 
examination with some one else’s notes would re- 
quire very, very delicate instruments. The tech- 
nique must be arranged by experts, but surely one 
thing may be set down—no real development of 
mental skill can come unless, in some degree at 
least, the student actually himseif participates in 
facing the problems inherent in any line of study. 
To demand of him ever so little in this direction 
is to relegate the canned syllabus to the ash-can. 


Should the Hip Pocket Be Discarded? 


1E star end received three sets of orders 
during the football season. The first he 
obeyed to the letter; the second he obeyed 
under protest; the third he flatly refused 
to obey. 

The first ordered him to train and to report for 
practice daily, which he was glad to do; the sec- 
ond, requiring him to keep in training for post- 
season games, he also obeyed out of loyalty to the 
team and college, although expressing opposition 
to any prolonging of the season in the future; the 
third, instructing him to “get” an opposing player, 
he openly disobeyed at the risk of being fired from 
the team. 

These three seem to be the alternative posi- 
tions which every “conscious” citizen of a demo- 
cratic society legitimately may take with refer- 
ence to a law or the rule of the majority. He may 
conform; or, although he believes the law wrong, 
for the sake of order and unity in society he may 
conform, at the same time exercising his right to 
work for the repeal or alteration of the law; or, 
if conformity would violate his deepest convictions 
and destroy his inner sense of integrity, he may 
resist and take the consequences. 

He will follow this last course only after the 
most careful thought and as a final resort, for 
he realizes that the life of democracy depends 
upon the minority abiding by the decision of the 
majority and that any considerable number fol- 
lowing his example would tend to create anarchy. 

It may well be that some student violaters of 
the Eighteenth Amendment do so as a matter of 
conscience. If honest and exhaustive thought has 
brought the conviction, there is some justification 
for their position. But probably the majority of 
such students do not disregard the law as a mat- 
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ter of conscience. 
citizens. 


enter in; but the heart of the matter is that their 
real citizenship is not in the faintly-sensed cut- 


side world but in the crowd with which they run. f 


Within that crowd they are good citizens; to its 
standards and taboos they gladly conform, and 
because it does not taboo drinking any compunc- 
tions of conscience they may have are too weak 
to restrain them from imbibing with the group. 
No doubt they but slightly 


group in relation to society as a whole. 
If the student movement would fundamentally 


attack this problem it will join with faculty and ff 


all other creative elements in the situation in dis- 
covering ways of developing students into “con- 
scious” citizens; citizens of the whole college, the 
whole nation and the whole world. Paralleling 
this, there should be a campaign to spread in- 


formation—not propaganda—regarding the con- [ 


sequences of alcholism, for the abatement of edu- 
cation in this field since the war has left many 
students quite ignorant of the scientific facts. 


The Advance Program Commission 

FS 4 brought a great stimulus to the thought 
ae) and life of the student Associations. A 
memorable session of the National Coun- 


cil of Student Associations in September surveyed 
the condition of the work across the land and 









furnished striking evidence of advances that have f 
actually taken place and are being contemplated f 


in every field. Advance means not merely specific 
points where marked progress is discernible (like 
Bible study; The Intercollegian; providing evan- 


gelistic speakers, etc.), but perhaps even more 
“the sense of expectancy” which is an asset which ff 


cannot be over-valued. 

The Commission has from the first faced a 
dilemma. Should the Advance Program become 
a separate objective administrative entity, or 
should its administrative functions become ab- 
sorbed in the regular work of the Student Depart- 
ment? An early decision was made for the latter 
policy. Some have objected. They wanted to see 
a big new splash. They expected to say: “That’s 
it—the Advance Program Commission.” They 


did not see that such a policy would be to make | 


the mistake of certain denominations in similar 
circumstances of building a parallel and costly 
scheme of duplication. It is not so easy to sense 
what is undoubtedly 
throughout the Movement there is a rising tide. 


The adequate continuation of the Advance Pro- | 
gram Commission constitutes one of the problems - 


of the new National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


What then is the trouble? lt J 
is just here: they have not yet become “‘conscious” — 
The “kick” of liquor, the thrill of the f 
forbidden and the fun of gay parties no doubt f 


understand how f 
anarchistic and serious is the conduct of their f 
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While no new machinery has been built up, there 


tional secretaries of the Student Committee of the 
National Council to carry forward the Com- 
mission’s interests. If this is not done the na- 


tional secretaries must either withdraw from 
other obligations or the Association Movement 
should publicly announce its inability to carry to 
completion the undertakings of the Advance Pro- 
gram Commission. 


An Opportunity for World Education 


iy) 


WELVE thousand ambassadors to Amer- 
ica from nearly all the nations of the 
world have posts, not in Washington, but 
in several hundred colleges and universi- 

ties of the country. Their posts may not be marked 

by the flag of the country they represent. They 
may be in boarding houses, where even the land- 
lady may not admit that she has foreigners in her 
house. But nevertheless they are here. They 
have come on a serious mission. They register 


? 


Ms 





| quietly in the college or in the graduate school, sit 


next to us in class-rooms, study in the library; yet 
they might as will be on an island in the South 
Pacific as on a supposedly civilized university cam- 
pus, for the amount of contact they have with us. 

For the last three summers, an American stu- 
dent group has visited the students of nearly all 
the countries in central and western Europe. Last 
year a similar group visited Japan. These “Pil- 
grimages of Friendship” spent three months and 
several thousand dollars for the opportunity of 
meeting students in these lands and discussing 
with them the political and economical problems 
of their respective nations. But such an oppor- 
tunity for contact through travel doesn’t knock at 
every one’s door. No organization or convention 
is necessary for this sort of opportunity, which is 


» entirely self-made. 


It might be interesting to know, for example, 
the point of view of a Russian refugee, of whom 
there are several hundred in this country. What 
are his social theories? What does he believe is 
the future of Russia? In the same way, a Jap- 
anese student might throw an entirely different 
aspect on the Exclusion Act and would probably 
offer very graciously a few ideas on racial prob- 
lems of the Pacific. The Chinese student might 
throw light on the political tendencies of his coun- 
try and the significance of the present operations 
of General Feng. Doubtless this opportunity is too 
close at hand, too easy to get, and consequently 
we fail to take advantage of it. It is conceivable, 
however, that after such contacts, we might look 
beyond the south gate of the campus in search of 
truth and knowledge. 

Many organizations are helpful in their way. 
The Student Friendship Fund unites students in 
forty-two countries in a program of international 
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friendship and good will. The summer confer- 
ences bring together large delegations of foreign 
students, although little enough emphasis is placed 
on the value of intermingling with Americans in 
a personal way. Some cabinets have invited for- 
eign students to head up committees in “Friendly 
Relations.” The proposed Pacific Basin Confer- 
ence, embracing delegations of students from all 
lands bordering on the Pacific, to discuss the 
problems of that area in a frank and friendly way, 
promises to be a step towards Christian states- 
manship. But are we not passing up one of the 
biggest opportunities for an education if we fail 
to take a human, personal interest in the stranger 
within our gates? And is it not also true that we 
are failing in a natural obligation to our student 
ambassadors when we do not extend a hand of 
friendship as the very basis of mutual gvod-will 
and understanding between nations? 


JOHN TOMLINSON. 
Northwestern University. 


What the Conference Meant To Me 


JUNE Conferences are coming. At the 
conference last year I saw Jesus in a new 
light; He was a young man “whom a 
dream had possessed.” He saw an out- 
worn system of society resting like a pall upon his 
people, and with a chosen group of courageous 
young men he strove to bring in the more abun- 
dant life. Jesus I saw to be a dynamic leader 
waging a universal campaign for the highest 
ideals the world has yet known, calling to the 
young men of today: “You who are willing to 
take life with a dare, who desire to live the ad- 
venturous way and fight for a dream, enlist with 
me, and together we will make this world a place 
fit for heroes to live in.” Religion in this way 
takes on vitality and beauty and becomes a song 
sung out of a full heart, a fragrant desert flower 
growing in the shadow of the Pyramids, a moun- 
tain-peak from which a more comprehensive view 
may be taken, a midnight vigil of the eternal stars. 
The Conference gave nie hopes of a Twentieth 
Century Renaissance. All of us are acquainted 
with the Renaissance that marks the beginning 
of our modern era, when the dry stalk of the Mid- 
dle Ages brought forth the gorgeous flower of our 
present civilization. I believe that we are about 
to experience such a Renaissance today. The Con- 
ference is one of my reasons for thinking so. 
There one comes into contact with men working 
for a state of society where peace, justice and 
beauty are given a predominant place, and where 
reason and enlightened conscience rather than ex- 
ternal authority are accepted as guides—men who 
respect human personality and who believe that 
life is good and may be perfected on earth. 
JOHN C. CRIGHTON, JR. 
Lynchburg College. 
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Our World Responsibility 


Another Letter from 
A. Herbert Gray 


Jf Y DEAR PORTER: 
Ly You once suggested 


to me that I must 
write something for the Jn- 
tercollegian about The United 
States and the League of Na- 
tions. I am just back from a 
short visit to Germany and Il 
should greatly like to avail 
myself of your offer now. 

I wish I could make your 
readers realize the present 
situation in its real essence. 
I am not concerned to attempt to distribute praise 
or blame, but simply to picture the facts. The 
policy of France since the armistice is only intel- 
ligible if we realize that a deep-seated fear has led 
her to consider only the possibility of obtaining 
security for the future, but this in turn, has led 
to measures which seem to Germany so unjust, 
cruel and oppressive that a deep-seated passion 
for revenge has now seized a great part of the 
nation. It seems to them that only by the way 
of war can they regain that freedom without 
which life is not worth living. And thus the 
drift towards war is already in progress. I do not 
believe it possible that any measures should pre- 
vent a great nation like the German nation from 
recovering material power. 

Humanly speaking a conflict seems to me quite 
inevitable unless some new power appears upon 
the stage of European life. It may take fifteen or 
twenty years before the situation is ripe, but so 
long as these two nations live under the power of 
that system of ideas which at present dominates 
them both, the events of the near future will 
make the conflict only more inevitable. Therefore 
there will be war—war more horrible than any- 
thing the world has yet known. It will not greatly 
matter which side is proclaimed the victor; the 
real result will be the end of European civilization. 

You and others may say that a civilization 
which has drifted into this impasse is not worth 
preserving. But no man can hold that view on 
the spot. Apart from the emotions born of this 
present tragedy, French and German men and 
women are like other human beings—lovable and 
capable of great things. Indeed, what lends 


NOTE: Dr. Gray’s visit to this country last year 
as the guest of the Council of Christian Associations is 
happily remembered. So is his letter of kindly but pene- 
trating criticism which he wrote to the Editor of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN at his departure. Dr. Gray writes from 
the Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church, London; where he 
is now minister. 





A. HERBERT GRAY 


piquancy to the whole matter is just that the 
great gifts of both nations are so very manifest. 
I worshipped the other day in Cologne Cathedral, 
just as I worshipped many times amidst the hor- 
rors of war in Amiens Cathedral. Both these are 
monuments of indescribable power to the other 
element in the lives of these peoples. They have 
had great artistic and creative capacity. They 
have done great things in the realm of the spirit. 
They might do yet greater things in days to come. 
But not unless a way out of the present situation 
can be found. The passions associated with war 
sterilize all creative power. Fear and revenge are 
two of the baser human emotions and a people in 
the grip of either suffers an arrest of all its best 
life. Further, all the elements of essential tragedy 
are here. For nobody in his senses really wants 
war. Ordinary German and French people hate 
war and all its fruits. Yet they believe themselves 
to be the victims of a situation which makes war 
inevitable. Can you realize what they must think 
of life and the world? They must believe that 
destiny involves mankind in a doom which will 
destroy all that is most valuable in life. They 
drift toward the final debacle with open eyes and 
yet believe there is no escape. Can you conceive 
the reaction of that on morality! 


Yet there might be an escape. Germany and 
France will find none, but a really strong League 
of Nations might do it. Such a League might give 
security to France; and, while restraining Ger- 
many, give her assurance that oppression and in- 
justice are to end. And the nation which must 
decide whether the League is to be strong or not 
is the United States. There is being offered to 
your nation an opportunity which possibly has no 
parallel in history. The very fact that you are 
not immediately involved would give your nation 
enormous moral authority, if she would enter up- 
on the stage at this juncture. It might yet be 
said of her that with nothing to gain in the ma- 
terial sense, she yet saved the world in the hour 
of its greatest need—that she used all her enorm- 
ous resources to bring to an end the black era of 
war and help the human race to escape from its 
paralyzing power. 


I am not concerned to try to prove that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is a perfect 
document. I have no doubt that it will have to be 
modified. But it must be modified from within, 
by the League itself. And the advent of your na- 
tion into the League would change the whole sit- 
uation. 
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May, 1920 


I am not deceived by the common talk about the 
materialism of the people of the United States. I 
know through personal experience how much lat- 
ent idealism there is among you. I know what 
capacity you have for doing great things on a 
great scale. And surely your “college boys and 
girls” are the people to do this thing. Surely 
while their eyes are still clear and their ideals still 
fresh it is they who might see the truth and with 
the power of a passionate devotion to a supremely 
great cause swing their nation into the League. 

There would be no doubt about it at all, if they 
could but grasp the real facts. Millions of young 
Europeans are now entering on manhood or wo- 
manhood with the same hopes and desires as your 
boys and girls. They want to make good as 
workers, to love, to found families, and to live out 
a many-sided human life. But over their lives al- 
ready lies a shadow. Unless the rest of the world 
intervenes to save them, men in hundreds of thou- 
sands will be flung about in the mud of war, and 
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women killed with poison gases or at least left 
without their mates. To what more hideous mock- 
ery could human life be reduced! But I believe 
the rest of the world could and would save them 
if your great country would give a great lead. 
Could there be any more insistent appeal to the 
chivalry and the high spirit of your youth? 

I do not write simply as a Britisher. I cannot 
foresee how these probable events may affect us. 
JT am not thinking of our future, but of the future 
of a whole civilization that has, in spite of every- 
thing, many great features in it. 

I hope you will not think me guilty of mere 
rhetoric if I end by saying that the historian of 
the future might be able to record that in a very 
tragic hour of the world’s life the youth of the 
United States called on the whole nation to accept 
a very great role and so secured for the human 
race a new lease of opportunity and hope. 

Yours in gratitude and hope, 
A. HERBERT GRAY 


Unoccupied Fields 


By Robert E. Speer 


NHE world is a_ good 
deal bigger thing than 
the knowledge and out- 

look of any single individual 
are competent to take in. And 
while in one sense it is a 
steadily shrinking and dimin- 
ishing world, in another sense 
and equally true it is a con- 
stantly enlarging world, 
growing in population and 
complexity. Those students 
and writers of the missionary 
enterprise who speak as though they saw the 
whole of it and could crowd it all into one for- 
mula, whether old or new, are self forgetful. 
Neither Peking nor Shanghai nor Calcutta, nor 
New York nor Londen nor Berlin, nor Rio nor 
suenos Aires nor Cairo nor Cape Town is the 
whole world, nor are the back crannies of Persia 
or Afghanistan or Mongolia, or of Cameroun, or 
Nigeria, or of central South America. Neither 
is the whole of the problem of any one part of 
the world to be stated in terms of one social class 
or of one set of relationships, economic or politi- 
cal. There are all stages of human life to be 
found in our wide and varied world and the for- 
eign missionary enterprise may be ending at one 
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place when it is only beginning at another. 
NOTE: Dr. Speer, a long time friend of the Student Association 
Movement, is Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 


This article is the first of an important series in this field. 


There are fields where it has finished its work 
and withdrawn as in Hawaii, in many parts of 
North America and in centers in other lands. 
But there are other areas where its work has 
only begun or has not yet been begun at all. These 
statements are true whether we conceive fields in 
a geographical sense or in terms of forces, hu- 
man groups or ranges of thought and ideal. 

A few illustrative cases of unoccupied coun- 
tries and of unreached peoples must suffice. Sev- 
eral winters ago I crossed Persia twice. One 
journey was directly west from Meshed on the 
border of Afghanistan, to Tabriz on the border of 
Turkey and Russia. Between Meshed and Teher- 
an we traveled for more than six hundred miles 
through deserts but also through pleasant valleys, 
villages and cities and there was not one Chris- 
tian missionary or preacher, foreign or native, in 
the whole region. From Teheran again we trav- 
eled three hundred miles west to Tabriz, without 
finding a missionary or evangelist or teacher of 
any kind. Some of our Presbyterian mission sta- 
tions in Shantung, China, have each a population 
to evangelize equal to the population of California, 
Indiana or Michigan. Would these states be 
deemed adequately occupied by Christian forces 
on this basis? In India there are single mission- 
aries who have districts of three-quarters of a 
million people and five hundred villages. To talk 
of the evangelization of these regions as the busi- 
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ness of “the native church demanding its recogni- 
tion and rights” is the language of sheer unin- 
formed formularists. There is no native Church 
in these Persian towns and cities outside of the 
half dozen mission stations. Some day, please 
God, there will be such a Church. But if a mis- 
sion field where there is neither missionary nor 
native Church is not an unoccupied field, what is 
an unoccupied field? If such a field is, there are 
a thousand such waiting. 

I am writing this article on a steamship bound 
for the South American Christian Congress at 
Montevideo and have just this moment been read- 
ing the Report of the Commission on the Indians. 
“It is estimated,” says this report, “that abou: 
fifty-five per cent of the population of Peru is In+ 
dian; i. e., about 2,500,000; that in Bolivia about 
fifty per cent of the population is Indian, and 
twenty-seven per cent a mixed race with Indian 
blcod and character predominating, amounting in 
all to about 1,500,000; that in Ecuador the Indians 
number about seventy-five per cent or 1,200,000; 
while in Columbia about forty per cent are pure 
Indians or 2,500,000.” And this report proceeds 
fo summarize the evidence from South American 
sources regarding the conditions of these Indians. 
Their “chief vices are alcohol and coca, both of 
which produce terrible havoc. The great 
majority of the Chuncho savages are sun worship- 
pers. It would be vain to deny that the Quechua 
Indian is an idolator at heart. In the 
celebration of religious observances the Indian 
finds his deepest degradation.” The report indi- 
cates what is being done by the State, by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and by the Protestant forces 


but it is an account of “the petty done, the un- 
done vast.” 


One could go on indefinitely describing concrete 
situations which call as definitely for the exten- 
sion of foreign missions today as the world of 
Carey’s time called for their establishment. To 
one who knows these situations from having seen 
them the view of some Christian people that there 
is no longer any need for foreign missions, that 
the rising native churches are ready now to tale 
over the work, that the differentiation of missions 
as foreign is no longer valid—is a simply incredi- 
ble view. 

The strongest and oldest of the indigenous 
churches bear the strongest testimony to the ap- 
parent inevitableness of the present missionary 
methods and to the need of the maintenance and 
great enlargemnt of the foreign missionary force. 
Some years ago the Indian Christians organized 
the National Missionary Society of India to be 
supported and staffed wholly by Indians and to 
be conducted on Indian methods. All friends of 
the Indian Church watched the development 
eagerly. The Society has done useful work but 
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its methods have been an exact duplication of the 
methods of the mission, and its reports recogniz2 
the immense areas of unmet need. In Japan the 
strongest appeal for missionary reenforcements 
has come not from the missions but from Japanese 
leaders. “If we understand rightly the real need,” 
writes Dr. Ebina, “we would not hesitate to ad- 
vocate a fourfold increase of missionary forces— 
forces sufficient to make short work of the evan- 
gelization of Japan. Then Japan as a converte: 
nation would herself become the vanguard of th 
missionary forces on the Asiatic Continent.” 


Ever Widening Fields 


These unoccupied areas are only part of the 
task. They are far greater than the ready and 
adequately occupied areas, but there are two other 
and perhaps even more significant summoning 
fields. In the first place there are ideas, forces, 
relationships, classes for which the missionary 
work remains to be done and on some of which the 
missionary obligation remains to be laid. It is no! 
easy in connection with these to determine how 
much of the task belongs to the native Church and 
how much to the western Church and how much 
to the state and how much to society. Anda even 
when it is clear that some piece of work is legiti- 
mately the work of the western Church as such 
and not the work of Christians functioning as citi- 
zens in the discharge of civic duties, there is the 
still further question as to whether the work to be 
done by the Church belongs to it as a whole or to 
its foreign missionary agencies. There are some 
who argue that all the work of the Church must 
be one now and that the differentiation of foreign 
missions is improper. This is not, however, a new 
position. It was the position of many of the early 
opponents of foreign missions. Those who mai"- 
tain it today do so in the avowed support of for- 
eign missions, but they do not realize that what- 
ever need existed for foreign missions as foreign 
a hundred years ago exists today plus much more 
need. The truth which underlies their view is 
that for the sake of foreign missions as well as for 
the sake of the work of the Church at home there 
is deeper and more urgent need than ever for the 
full discharge of all Christian duty in Church and 
State, in the individual and in society, at home 
and abroad. 


In our national bearing and spirit toward other 
peoples, in the character of our commercial and 
industrial relationships, in the care of unfortunat 
classes like the diseased, the leper and the blind 
and the outcaste, in education and public health 
and child welfare, in inspiring sacrifices and ef- 
fort and loyalty and hope, Christianity has vast 
opportunities as yet unrealized in which the gen- 

Continued on page 265 
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The Incentive of the Federation 


By Mary Redington Ely 


N an article called “A German Voice of 
Hope” in the Atlantic Monthly for Jaru 
ary, 1925, Kuno Francke has presented 
in vivid fashion Count Keyserling’s im- 
pressions of the Far East and of America gained 
when he went in 1911 and 1912 as a student of 
the various types of culture and civilization which 
these countries represent. The article quotes 
from the “Travel Diary of a Philosopher,” Count 
Keyserling’s intimate personal record of the emo- 
tions and reflections which were called forth by 
these visits, and reveals a vigorous mind and a 
rich personality closely in touch with life, and 
alert to evaluate the experiences and the philos- 
ophies with which he came in contact. Quick 
to perceive and appreciate the peculiar genius of 
each of the great civilizations which he touched, 
in India, China, Japan, America and almost as 
Francke says, to identify himself with them as 
long as he dwelt among them, he emerged from 
the whole experience conscious that no one type 
of culture presents a universally satisfactory 
formula for life. The total result of all his 
penetration into the differences in national ideals 
was a reinforcement of his personal conviction re- 
garding the solidarity of the human race. ‘“‘And 
ever since,” says Francke, “he has devoted him- 
self to the spreading of this gospel of a new world- 
consciousness, a world-consciousness based not up- 
on illusive notions of a supposed equality of nation- 
al types, but upon exact knowledge of their dif- 
ferences, and of their peculiar contributions to 
the common stock of humanity.” Keyserling’s 
travel diary closes with his prophecy that inter- 
nationalism will one day be realized fully, as it 
is now partially foreshadowed. “We are coming,” 
he says, “to a broadening of the generally human 
basis of our life such as was never known before.” 
But for Count Keyserling this new and fuller 
internationalism will take place almost independ- 
ently of good will, because the life of the world is 
already united in economic and in scientific en- 
terprises. As mutual agreement has already be- 
gun in these fields, it will expand to others and it 
does not need either the impetus or the quality 
of good-will to make it satisfactory. “On some 
day of grace,” he says, “all humanity will feel 
as one, in spite of all conflicts and contrasts.” 
Delightful as this personality is which the 
article reveals, sensitive as it is to beauty of 
thought in all its varying forms, and appreciative 
of the peculiar gifts of the different civilizations 








NOTE: Miss Ely is Professor of Biblical Literature at Vassar 
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treated, fine as the idealism is to which it com- 
mits itself, one feels a certain limitation in the 
ideal toward which it presses. If good-will is to 
be held as only incidental in the scheme, will the 
total result be as satisfactory as the philosopher 
hopes? And furthermore, in the process of achiev- 
ing this internationalism of mutual agreement, 
what incentive other than good-will can over-ride 
the national and racial antagonisms with which 
our world is now beset? 

A different approach to this problem of world 
unity is exemplified in the work of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, one of the many 
agencies at work in the world today which have 
internationalism as an aim and which recognize 
good-will as an inherent part of the ideal itself, 
and count upon it as the surest and most depend- 
able incentive for the securing of the aim. And as 
one saw the Federation actually work at the meet- 
ing of its General Committee in High Leigh, Eng- 
land, in August, 1924, one could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the force which lies in its explicit 
recognition of the common religious purpose held 
as central in its aim, and as controlling in its 
method of work. 

The Federation claims that internationalism 
has no other sound foundation than that of 
brotherhood or good-will. As one looks about our 
world to-day one is impressed with the divisive 
elements in our civilization. National and racial 
antagonisms, economic competition, class hatreds, 
seem the dominant and prevailing factors in the 
civilization of to-day. Count Keyserling’s affirma- 
tion that mutual agreements in economic fields 
foreshadow a great international scheme of 
mutual respect and ultimate unity cannot but be 
questioned as we face the facts of our world to- 
day. All nope of a world-embracing unity seems 
to lie hidden behind a great wall of intolerance 
and hatred, and offers but faint promise of ever 
rising to scale those barriers. As we actually see 
our world, we can hardly deny that the divisive 
elements look too strong to be overcome unless 
some actively aggressive principle of cooperation 
asserts its power against these forces of dissension 
now in control. With the same recognition which 
Count Keyserling makes of the solidarity of the 
human race, the Federation strengthens its hope 
for the realization of that solidarity by the af- 
firmation of a common religious loyality as the 
unifying force. To see the Federation at work 
was to be convinced of the strength of such a 
unifying bond, and to feel its actual necessity to 
the success of the aim. 
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Again the Federation maintains, as Count Key- 
serling does, that no one interpretation of that 
religious purpose as expressed by any one race or 
nation is to prevail over other interpretations of 
it. It affirms its faith, by the very make-up of 
its organization, that no true progress can come 
except as East and West and North and South 
all make their contribution to the common fund 
of experience upon which world-brotherhood is 
to be built. It does not ask that any one type of 
culture shall dominate the world, nor does it seek 
to blot out the good that other formulations of 
religions can contribute. Count Keyserling turns 
away from “‘illusive notions of a supposed equality 
of national types” and turns to “exact knowledge 
of their differences” as the basis of his hope for 
a common culture made up of the peculiar contri- 
butions that each race can give. The Federation, 
on the other hand, accepting the Christian inter- 
pretation of human experience, affirms its faith 
in the peculiar contributions that each race and 
nation can give to the common fund of human 
experience, but carries an incentive to that mutual 
sharing of experience in its fundamental assump- 
tion of the potential brotherhood of the human 
race. Not through stress on difference, but on 
diversity within the limits of fundamentally com- 
mon aims, does the incentive to unity lie. 

The Federation takes its place among the unify- 
ing forces in a world torn by divisive and con- 
flicting aims. It affirms a faith that unity can 
come only through the mutual sharing of exper- 
ience which gives full respect to the peculiar con- 
tribution which each unit of civilization can give. 
But it goes a step farther in its press toward the 
goal of world-unity. It accepts the method of 
Christianity in its work—a method not of mere 
passive tolerance but the method of active co- 
operation. To us who shared in the Conference 
at High Leigh this summer, the importance of the 
method came home with striking force. The en- 
couragement and hope that was voiced by dele- 
gates from small and struggling movements, 
which they affirmed had come to them by reason of 
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their contact with larger and more fully developed 
associations, was a striking testimony to the ef- 
fectiveness of the cooperative method. We who 
represent so large and so self-sufficient a body of 
students as America boasts can hardly, without 
first-hand contact such as the Federation meeting 
affords, understand how great a force lies in the 
Federation’s method of cooperation in mutual 
thinking and service. All such plans as the Fed- 
eration is now embarking upon—the financing of 
secretarial staff for small movements by those that 
are larger and more fully equipped, the loan of 
secretaries from one country to another; schemes 
for international scholarships and exchange of 
both students and professors, to say nothing of 
the great cooperative relief enterprise which it 
sponsors in the European Student Relief organ- 
ization—all these are expressions of its aggres- 
sively co-operative method, and all of them press 
directly toward the realization of world-brother- 
hood through the medium cf good-will. 

Count Keyserling looks for the day of grace 
when “all humanity will feel as one in spite of 
all conflicts and contrasts.””’ The Federation looks 
forward also with confident hope to that day, but 
the angle of its vision is a different one. And the 
incentive of the Federation may, I think, be said 
to lie exactly there, in that difference in the angle 
of vision. It recognizes the need of the aggres- 
sive principle of good-will in order to transcend 
the divisive elements which characterize our 
civilization to-day. It asserts a common religious 
loyality as the most effective element for unifying 
the various cultures of the world. It affirms, how- 
ever, that the totality of human experience will 
not express that common religious loyality until 
every social group and every individual which 
comprises it has made his peculiar contribution to 
that fund. It accepts as its method the method 
of co-operation—the way of brotherhcod which is 
the essence of Christianity. These constitute to 
me the incentive of the Federation, and its call 
to the allegiance of the students of America. 





Ah, dare I yield me to those outstretched arms, 
Of Him whom men once stretched upon a Cross, 
Ah, can I lose in Him these wild alarums 

And for Him count the wealth of earth but lost? 
Dare I forget my passion-stained age, 

And make a new beginning in His page 

Of undimmed purity: resplendent white 

And keep it so by living in His light? 


I dare, because His love constraineth me. 

I dare, because no longer do I doubt, 

That He from evils now restraineth me 
And all the powers of darkness casteth out. 


—Paganus 
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Brothers 


By R. O. Hall 


ROTHERS. Not leaders; not servants; 
above all not saints, but plain, everyday, 
muddlesome, lovable brothers. You 
want to know the missionary policy of 
the British Student Christian Movement. 

There it is. Anything else one says will be a frill. 

So if you have got as far as this, you can now go 

on to the next paragraph, for the Editor has asked 
for some frills and here they are. 





The first thing Brothers means is, obviously, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Some of 
us would like to call our mission study “Federation 
Study”; and our Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union the “Fellowship of Federation Service.” T. 
Z. Koo coming to Manchester and showing us more 
clearly God at work in the world and more of the 
meaning of the Church than any one else has ever 
helped us to, was only a symbol of what we have 
long realized to be the true nature of missionary 
work; that is, taking an active part in a world 
family of mutual helpfulness. When we go over- 
seas we go not so much to teach as to study: to 
take what we have seen of God in Christ; study 
what God has already shown the people to whom 
we go, and let Him use us to help find in Christ 
the fulfilment of what they have already seen of 
God. Most of us go to join a team—an already 
established Christian community, however small, 
and we go hoping we may be able to share in its 
endeavors to win others into the fellowship. As 
your great Dr. Royce has so well put it, “to use 
all fitting means—example, precept, kindliness, 
non-resistance, heroism, patience, courage, stren- 
uousness—all means that tend to make the neigh- 
bor himself one of the lovers.” 


To that majority the Federation has tremend- 
ous meaning. We go from one branch of it to 
another, from one group in the world-wide com- 
munity of Christians to another, and we go at 
their request, because they say we can help them 
win their fellow countrymen for Christ. It is 
strange they should say that of us who have done 
so little to win our own fellow countrymen. But 
they want us and that is always enough. The 
beckor‘ng of the man of Macedonia leaves no place 
to ponder fitness. In the case of a few the beckon- 
ing is from those who have no Christian group al- 
ready in their country or their district. We go to 
them to help plant a group to be the Body of 
Christ in their midst. But even in that case our 
fellowship in the World’s Student Christian Fed- 

NOTE: Mr. Hall is Mission Study Secretary of the British Student 


Movement. He goes to China next fall to work under the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


eration is our great inspiration. We have no feel- 
ing of going out from a home Church to plant our 
hymns and prayers, forms and particular denom- 
inational peculiarities in a remote country. We go 
rather to help fill a gap in a world-wide battle line. 

Think of your lecture room. All of you in rows 
and a professor in another row all by himself, 
looking at you or rather down at you from a plat- 
form. That is what most people think it means 
to be a missionary—quite a number of people even 
who join our Movement have somewhere stowed 
away in the lumber room of their minds the hymn- 
book-and-umbrella-missionary with attendant can- 
nibal or cassowary and an oversize topee; or an 
impossible good white man distributing to obse- 
qguious “natives” Bibles or pills or a judicious mix- 
ture of both. In each case he is somebody a little 
different from the people he goes to, and always 
just a little patronizing—like professors—or at 
any rate, like the typical professor whom one 
never meets. 

Then think of a study circle—a group of people 
each bringing what they know into the common 
treasury and so helping each other forward. The 
Federation helps you to think of missionary work 
like that and that is what it really is like. So the 
first thing we do in the British Movement is to 
base our whole missionary policy on the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and on our fellow- 
ship in it with the rest of the human family. 


Not Brothers Only 


Then “Brothers” is useful because it immedi- 
ately suggests not only the family but the Father. 
And “Father” takes you to the heart of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. It is not ours, it is His. Since 
creation was, He has been hungering to win the 
fellowship of the men and women He has made 
as sons and daughters. “Christ and human need” 
we used to say, and that is true enough, of course. 
3ut Christ didn’t start there. It was ‘““Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business ?” 

So we try and start, as He started, with God’s 
will. What is His plan and purpose for mankind? 
We look to Christ, and to the history of God deal- 
ing with mankind before and since His coming, to 
find that will. And we are struck by one thing 
about His method—how He singled out the Jews 
to teach the world about Himself; how they were 
taught by suffering and success, by prophets and 
by exile and finally by the law to know enough of 
Him to make the full revelation in Christ possible. 
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And we can see the same method still at work to- 
day—but now no longer one community or one na- 
tion in the whole world, but in almost every large 
center of population a group of men and women, 
however tiny, united with Him through Christ in 
such a way as St. Paul could only describe them 
as the Body of Christ. We can see those groups 
now going forward not only to win all their neigh- 
bors into the fellowship, but to weave Christ into 
relations of human life, national and international, 
industrial, social and individual. 


The Place of Student Volunteers 


There is a third thing—that follows inevitably 
from this idea of Brothers. The Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union is not a recruiting agency for over- 
seas work, but is a means of helping every single 
member of our movement to decide his or her 
life work in the light of God’s plan for the whole 
world. Joining the S. V. M. U. is not really the 
important thing—the important thing is that you 
should decide to share in the world task of the 
Christian Brotherhood. 

Facing the challenge of the S. V. M. U., you may 
though you probably won’t, decide to be a flower 
seller in Vicadilly Circus because you are convinced 
that you will be able in that way best to help on 
God’s plan for the whole world. Americans being 
an efficient people, with foolproof notebooks and 
other bewildering paraphernalia, you probably 
never tie knots in your handkerchiefs, or perhaps 
you are civilized beyond such insanitary survivals 
of the Victorian era. But I must confess to a 
weakness for the habit. It is the only way, after 
say three weeks of domestic peace, I can _ re- 
member to have my hair cut or to order the coals. 
The S. V. M. U. is to our Movement like a knot in 
my handkerchief. The fact that we have in our 
midst a group of people who have declared that it 
is their purpose if God permit to devote their life 
to missionary service abroad, is a continual re- 
minder to us all that the Christian Community in 
Britain is a group in a World Brotherhood, and 
that therefore we can only serve Christ aright 
even in Britain if we do it in such a way as to help 
forward the work of His Brotherhood everywhere. 

What it comes to in most cases is this. People 
come up to college pretty clear that they are going 
to be doctors or parsons or schoolmasters or en- 
gineers. They probably haven’t thought much 
what God thinks about it, for to most of them God 
still is the kind of person who only minds about 
your being good. And so if you are going into 
business of course you are going to be honest and 
generous and cleanliving—being a Christian 
means that. But somehow in the Movement peo- 
ple see more of God and His tremendous purpose 
for all human life; they begin to see doctoring in 
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the light of Christ’s concern for people’s health. 
Schoolmastering in the light of Christ’s concern 
that people should understand God and the world, 
engineering and business in the light of Christ’s 
tremendous concern that people should have 
enough to eat. They see all the jobs that men do 
in the world as “ministries” or “services,” as part 
of the great Father-plan which ministers to all 
the needs of His growing family. 

When that begins to dawn you stop and think. 
Perhaps you have drifted into being a parson be- 
cause your mother and your favorite aunt were 
awfully keen you should. When you see that so 
much more of God that He shows people at the 
university if they will keep their eyes open, you 
have to stop and think it all out again. You may 
come down all the stronger on parsoning for hav- 
ing discovered the so much more that it means; 
or you may find yourself preaching in an element- 
ary school in a Liverpool slum. Or if it was en- 
gineering you may find you have got to be a par- 
son; or to go out into Thibet or Shanghai, or South 
London or some such heathen place, and admin- 
ister health and sanitation in the name of the 
Great Physician. 

Anyhow, you get a new sense of the meaning of 
life and of the meaning of Christianity and of the 
variety and scope and urgency of God’s purpose 
and you become no longer a worldly but a world 
Christian. 

Being a comparatively small movement—10,000 
out of the 60,000 men and women in the British 
colleges—we can and do keep the S. V. M. U. as 
an organized part of our Movement with three 
direct representatives out of the twenty-five stu- 
dent members of the General Committee. (In ac- 
tual practice nearly half of the ordinary members 
of the committee, both secretaries and students, 
are or become Student Volunteers. This year the 
chairman, ten student members and eleven secre- 
taries are Student Volunteers). 

The S. V. M. U. groups are responsible only, 
qua S. V. M., for the organization of specifically 
S. V. activities: i. e., preparation for missionary 
service. The Movement as a whole (Student Vol- 
unteers therefore qua members of the Movement) 
are responsible for recruiting for the S. V. M. U. 
and for the missionary education of the member- 
ship of the Movement. Not only is this policy 
building up an internationally and missionary- 
minded Church at home, but it is securing the 
kind of men and women the East is asking for in 
steadily increasing numbers. 


Seeking Understanding 


Lastly, “Brothers” is the key to our education 
policy. We want to see other peoples as they see 
themselves. We prefer Bertrand Russell’s book 
“The Problem of China’ to a good many other 
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books on China because so many of the Chinese 
prefer it. And they help us to use the pinch of 
salt which you always have to use when Bertrand 
Russell comes up against Capital and Christianity. 
Overseas students in our midst are also great edu- 
cators—friendship with them helps us to under- 
stand. So do the visits from understanding mis- 
sionaries, for we exercise rather a strict control 
on visitation by the missionary societies in the 
colleges. They are very nice about it. They know 
we can pick better than they can those of their 
missionaries who “understand” so they as well as 
we score by it. And alarming though it is to think 
on it for long, the mission boards—though they 
average well over fifty—trust us to do the job for 
them even when it looks as if we were not getting 
on with it. We have discovered in the British 
Movement that youth and age are relative terms— 
our friends and allies are the young of all ages 
who “understand.” We think we know the secret 
of that “understanding.” 

Then, of course, books like Fleming’s “Building 
with India’; Oldham’s “Christianity and the Race 
Problem,” and books on the comparative study of 
religion are freely used. But frankly, we don’t 
think missionary study text books are all that 
they might be; though it is difficult to see how 
they can be done differently. We are trying out 
that excellent thing of Stauffer’s, “Looking To- 





2 HIS article is intended es- 








L pecially for those who did 
not, and perhaps do not now 
believe the prohibition policy to 
be the wisest course for this na- 
tion. The writer is one of those 
who at one time were opposed to 
prohibition. He now believes that 
enormous good has followed the 
adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Enormous harm has also 
come, including widespread cor- 
} ruption of police, detectives, enforcement officers, 
prosecuting attorneys, officials and _ politicians, 
ireaching in some cases even the Bench. We 
‘should include the demoralization, especially 
jamong the younger generation, that follows the 
5 Spectacle of an important law flouted and defied. 
» We are threatened with the rotting of the moral 
foundations of our political and social structure. 
The author submits that the situation is so seri- 
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ward a Christian China” and two experiments of 
our own—Lenwood’s “Forces of the Spirit” and 
Miss Jacka’s “The Road to Christendum.” 

What are you doing about mission study? We 
shall have to get together about it and evolve 
something new—something more on the lines of 
the ideas that are associated with the Student 
Friendship Fund and with the Federation. 

* * * 

But the Editor says that the above is an un- 
satisfactory conclusion and my tutor always said 
it was wrong to end an essay on a new note. If 
you must have a conclusion, it is this: 

There are no longer, if there ever have been, 
sheep and goats—Christian and non-Christian 
countries. Christian groups everywhere in Tim- 
buctoo and Tai Yuanki, Tajamulco and Texas, are 
all wrestling against heathen conceptions of God— 
materialism, — pantheism—Absolutism—agnosti- 
cism—or sheer indifference. What matters is that 
the great international brotherhood of the follow- 
ers of Christ should stand shoulder to shoulder 
helping each other to be not only the “living con- 
science of their own nations, but also God’s great 
instrument of reconciliation and redemption of the 
international and interracial life of mankind. Only 
so, as brothers, can God bring home to Himse'f 
not only all mankind but every department of hu- 
man life. 


Should the Liquor Law be Enforced? 


D. Taft 


ous that every good citizen must try to find the 
best way out, and finding it, must follow it at 
any cost or inconvenience. 

There is only one way. Obey and enforce. You 
cannot enforce a law that has not a strong public 
sentiment behind it. True. But you can obey it. 
You can stop drinking and thus stop making a 
market for the bootlegger. When you have done 
that you have done at least the first simple duty, 
the very least that can be asked of a good citizen. 
The direct responsibility of the drinker for the 
hootlegger, the responsibility for all the corrup- 
tion and crime involved, must ever be kept in 
mind. One cannot dodge it by cursing prohibition 
or the prohibitionists. Our country is in a situa- 
tion that can be described as awful. It is up to 
you, the individual, to find your way out and fol- 
low it. It is hard to exaggerate the folly of those 
who either refuse to recognize the dreadful re- 
sults of the present situation or, who recognizing 
them, laughingly do their share to augment the 
evil. 
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But let us admit freely that a law cannot be 
reasonably well enforced without public sentiment 
behind it. There are two things to say in this 
connection. In large parts of the country, even 
in the wet section, there is more public sentiment 
in favor of law enforcement than we dream of. I 
know that this is so in Connecticut and the last 
election in Massachusetts shows that even ip 
that state, which certainly cannot be considered 
dry, a tremendous proportion of the people are 
outraged by the flouting of the law and the cor- 
ruption that is rampant. They are eager to know 
what to do. The chief difficulty in organizing 
them is finding something concrete for which 
they can rally. They will find it just now in Con- 
necticut in a legislative program which will 
greatly strengthen the hands of honest officials. 
Even in New Jersey the dreadful revelations 
have brought a day of prayer and eventually must 
bring a reaction. 

Then the women are not yet fully organized. 
In many parts of the country they had no vote 
on the Eighteenth Amendment. Of course they 
will divide on the question, but taken as a body 
there is no doubt whatever that they are much 
more strongly in favor of enforcement than the 
men are. I always tell any audience in Con- 
necticut the story of Amanda Robinson. Amanda 
was a young woman of Torrington, and the local 
newspaper contained the announcement: “Miss 
Amanda Robinson has given up her idea of an 
artistic career and has made up her mind to marry 
a struggling young lawyer of Thomaston.” Under 
this announcement the editor printed: “We 
know Amanda, and if she has made up her mind 
that young man might as well quite struggling.” 
Now Amanda in many parts of the country has 
certainly not expressed herself very strongly, but 
we are all pretty certain as to the side on which 
she will be found. 

Another important fact in the present situation 
is that there have been fatal defects in the 
method of the execution of the law. Congress 
refused to put the enforcement officials under the 
Merit System, and the Spoils System never looked 
so disgusting or proved so harmful as in the en- 
forcement of this policy. Appointments were 
made on recommendation of congressmen and the 
force was filled to a large extent with political 
favorites of all descriptions, including even some 
ex-saloon keepers. A goodly number are in the 
penitentiary. Very many more ought to be. If 
an enemy of enforcement had been consulted he 
could not possibly have recommended a_ better 
method to bring about its failure. This fact has 
so impressed itself on the public mind that the 
new Congress will undoubtedly adopt the Merit 
System, make a separate bureau of the enforce- 
ment service, and take other necessary steps. The 
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result must be an extraordinary increase in the 
efficiency of the service. 


Growth of Public Opinion 


But I admit again that the law cannot be 
satisfactorily enforced with public sentiment as 
it is. But public sentiment is not a fixed quantity. 
It has changed on many subjects and on nothing 
more than on the liquor question. It is hard for 
us to realize the revolutionary changes that have 
taken place in the attitude of the public toward 
this very question in the last hundred years. A 
little over a hundred years ago the public began 
to be critical because the clergy, whenever they 
had a conference, used to get drunk together. 
There began to be stirring in favor of temperance. 
I remember a dear old gentleman who graduated 
at Yale in the class of 1829. He told me that he 
attended what he supposed was the first temper- 
ance lecture in Yale College. He said: “It sounded 
good to us, and we went to our rooms, filled our 
glasses with rum, and drank to the success of 
the temperance movement.” Temperance socie- 
ties began to be started. One society required of 
its members that they should pledge themselves 
not to get drunk except on muster days; that is, 
they should only get drunk six or seven times 4 
year. Then they took a step forward and societies 
were formed the members of which pledged them- 
selves to drink only wine or beer. Then attempts 
were made to limit the traffic through law. 
Licenses were made a little harder to get, hours 
for closing were advocated, partly on account of 
the evasion of all laws by the liquor men, and 
partly on account of the growth of the temperance 
sentiment. The law became stricter and stricter 
until one or two states before the Civil War 
adopted prohibition. .These states, of course, were 
a laughing stock. The slavery contest, the Civil 
War, and reconstruction sidetracked the whole 
movement, but as these great struggles quieted 
down the movement again began. I can remem- 
ber how as boys we laughed at the prohibitionists. 
We were told that the West was gradually drying 
up, and we laughed. But the West went dry. 
Then in my young manhood we heard that the 
South was going dry—the South, of all places! 
Again we laughed; but the South went dry. A 
larger and larger number of states went the same 
way, and, with hardly an exception, an attempt 
to turn the movement back resulted in a larger 
dry majority. Still we laughed at the idea of 
national prohibition, even when the actual 
majority of the states had adopted the policy for 
themselves. And here we are. The movement 
has become world-wide. There is a strong pro- 
hibition party in Scotland and England, in 
Scandinavia, and in Germany. German statisti- 
cians have recently been thrown into most amus- 
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ing distress over the fact that during the last 
year, with an increased population, the inhabit- 
ants consumed only one-quarter as much alcoho! 
as they did ten years before and even of this 
quarter, the disconsolate wets said, a dispropor- 
tionate amount went into industries and not into 
beverage. People say that in the wine countries 
there is never any drunkenness. Information from 
Italy throws a new light on this. Musolini’s gov- 
ernment by one stroke of the pen cut down the 
hours of the public houses selling intoxicants by 
fifty per cent. The whiskey makers of England 
and the wine growers of France are concerned 
not alone by the loss of their American market, 
but by the threat of this movement on their own 
side of the Atlantic. They are making desperate 
efforts. In the last general election but one in 
England, every prominent distiller or brewer who 
was up for election was beaten, and one of the 
most prominent of the brewers said in a public 
statement that he would confess that the last 
election brought no comfort at all to brewers. 
Naturally the whiskey, beer and wine men on the 
other side are not only lying outrageously about 
conditions in America, but the public reports of 
the committees of their associations state that 
they are spending money in propaganda and ia 
every other possible way in Canada and in the 
United States to put down his dreadful threat 
of prohibition. 

Occasionally one hears in the wet papers of a 
reaction against prohibition in this country. This 
reaction has shown itself in peculiar ways. Each 
Congress elected since the policy was adopted has 
been drier than the one before. Except in New 
York, New Jersey, and possibly Maryland, each 
election gives the same evidence. Two years ago 
on a referendum Massachusetts voted by 120,000 
majority against a state enforcement act. Last 
November in spite of extraordinary efforts and 
the expenditure of enormous sums on the part of 
the wets, the people voted in favor of a state 
enforcement act by 4,000. If we can judge by the 
course of events in other States, a referendum 
two years hence will bring a large enough major- 
ity on the dry side to discourage any further at- 
tempts to take the people’s opinion on the subject. 

We must remember that the remarkable growth 
of the temperance sentiment during the past cen- 
tury took place without any help from the law 
enforcement sentiment. Now hundreds of thou- 
sands of voters who were opposed to prohibition 
or were lukewarm on it are in favor of strict en- 
forcement of the law. 

I have gone into the progress of public senti- 
ment on this question to show that it has been 
changing for a hundred years and that in the 
main the change has been in one direction; to 
show also that it is a world-wide question. I 
believe that any fair-minded man, wet or dry, who 
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| LIKE to play a game 
in which I have some 
chance of winning. That 
is why I have nothing 
to do with liquor or with 
an athlete who drinks 
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will study the whole question, will come to the 
conclusion that we might as well try to reverse 
the direction of the rapids at Niagara as to 
reverse the deliberate verdict of the American 
people on this question. 


About Personal Liberty 


But there is the question of personal liberty. 
This law invades that sacred circle within which 
a man should be a law unto himself. With this 
general proposition I have entire sympathy. It 
was one of my reasons for opposing prohibition. 
But what a mountain they have made of a mole- 
hill! What can you say of the sense of propor- 
tion of a man who will place the small amount of 
personal liberty of which he is deprived in this 
matter against the dreadful corruption of our 
national life? 

Again we are asked whether we mean to deny a 
man’s right to argue and agitate for the repeal 
of an unwise law or Constitutional amendment. 
I have never heard this right questioned. But 
every man is responsible for the use of his own 
judgment. It is easy for a man of ordinary intel- 
ligence to follow these propositions one by one. 
It is his duty in such a crisis to do it. He is only 
to be blamed if through sheer obstinacy, through 
bitterness felt toward the prohibitionists, through 
a wish to gratify his own appetite, through the 
moral cowardice that makes him afraid to be dif- 
ferent from his friends at the dinner table or at 
the club, he refuses to follow his reason and make 
a pitifully small sacrifice in a public matter of 
vast importance. 
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Obey the Law! 


By Warren E. Pugh 


RE you a good citizen, obeying and up- 

holding the law, or are you of the class 
of individuals who obey the law only 
when it does not conflict with their de- 
sire or interfere with their so-called 
liberties ? 

A popular Chicago preacher once illustrated a 
sermon with an account of a condition existing in 
a western state where a war-time law, still ef- 
fective, prohibited membership in certain radical 
organizations and made the possession of the card 
of those organizations prima facie evidence of law 
violation. New members were being recruited 
into the organization in that state and members 
from other parts of the country were entering the 
state, displaying their membership cards and 
flooding the jails in protest against the law. The 
minister said he would like to help them in their 
protest, even to the extent of going to the state 
and joining the organization in violation of the 
law. He stated that every true member of his 
denomination should want to do likewise, and he 
cited the case of a prominent woman of the west- 
ern state, who, tho’ she was not in accord with 
the tenets of the organization joined it and 
flaunted her red card before the eyes of the 
authorities, daring them to arrest her. In a sar- 
castic tone the minister added—‘“‘and they did ar- 
rest her!” May it be to the everlasting glory of 
those officials, sworn to enforce all laws, that they 
did arrest this woman who knowingly and inten- 
tionally violated a law of her commonwealth, and 
threw her into jail where she belonged! 

The particular law in question was probably 
unwise and un-American and should not have ex- 
isted. Had the minister spoken to that effect and 
urged his people to work for the repeal of the law; 
had he gone to the western state and put all his 
strength to the obtaining of proper legislation 
to remedy the condition, he would have been per- 
forming his duty as an American citizen. We dc 
have unfair laws because we are careless in the 
selection of the men who are to make our laws and 
sometimes these unwise or biased men succeed in 
passing improper legislation, but there is machin- 
ery provided for the repeal of the obsolete or un- 
desirable laws and until the law is repealed, be- 
cause it is law, it should be obeyed. 

There is no such thing as personal liberty in 
the sense in which the term has been used in anti- 
prohibition arguments. Under our civilization the 


NOTE: Mr. Pugh is a Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States 
Army Formerly he was Assistant Physical Director, Central Y. M. 
C. A., Duluth, Minn., and also formerly Chief of Police, Duluth. To 
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liberty of the individual must be subjugated to 
the welfare of the group. We are prohibited from 
murdering our fellow; from taking his property; 
from buying or selling narcotics or intoxicating 
liquors ; from erecting a building on our own prop- 
erty without a permit and proper inspection. We 
buy an automobile, but we cannot run it on the 
highways without first having obtained a state 
and city license. As individuals these regulations 
interfere with our liberty, but as a group they 
make for our happiness and safety. When, how- 
ever, one of these restrictions becomes obsolete 
or burdensome to the group, the members of the 
group have a right and a duty in instructing legis- 
lators to effect an amendment, in the meantime, 
obeying the law. 

At first throught it seems unfair to uphold an 
institution that it wrong, but it must be re- 
membered that the country is greater than 
the acts of any of her temporary officers, and 
the country must be maintained. And so we maj 
say of the law: “Obey the law: may the law al- 
ways be right, but right or wrong, obey the law!” 
For the sacredness of and respect for the law is 
greater than any legislative act and is too valuable 
a heritage to ignore because certain of its provis- 
ions are unwise. 

We cannot have preachers in this country 
urging violation of law because the law does not 
seem wise; we cannot have citizens who respect 
only such laws as they approve. Teaching for- 
eigners who come to our shores and their children 
who are born here to respect our laws is one of 
our problems. Working out some form of a world 
court wherein international disputes may be set- 
tled without recourse to arms is another. But the 
first problem cannot be solved and the second can- 
not be effective until we ourselves respect our own 
constitution and laws sufficiently to submit our- 
selves to their restrictions. 

Again, if the law is not good, use all legitimate 
means to bring about its repeal, but be a good citi- 
zen and obey the law until it is erased from the 
statutes. 





Prohibition and Drunks 


A tabulation of arrests for intoxication in New York 
City shows that in 1910 there were 22,505 arrests reported 
by the Police Department, that the number slumped to 
8.578 in 1922, and that the average arrests in the years 
1910 to 1918 was 18,373, and in the three years from 1920 
to 1922, 6,917, a decrease of 62.3 per cent., and that in 
each period convictions averaged 92 per cent. of arraign- 
ments ‘ 
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The Church - - A Fellowship 


By John Thomson Dallas 


fr HE work of the world to- 
day is done by small groups 
or fellowships. This is true 
especially in the religious world. 
Probably the movements which 
have influenced men the world 
over have always been the re- 
sult of the ideals and enter- 
prise of groups of individuals. 
the great fellowship of the 
Church has always been made 
up of such kindred asso- 
ciations. Two thousand years ago a band cf 
men who had been associated with the Nazarene 
was an initial group which, in a sense, set fire io 
other groups which today are slowly spreading 
around the earth. ‘Lhe majesty of the fellowship 
of Christian churches as we can see it in this gen- 
eration is so far removed, especially in size, from 
that group of young Jews in Palestine that it re- 
quires much imagination to visualize with any de- 
gree of sympathy what happened after the Cruci- 
fxion. From the standpoint of the world that 
group of Galilleans and Judeans was made up of 
men who were not conspicuous nor attractive, nor 
beautiful. As a matter of fact, it was a broken- 
hearted, disappointed, humiliated dozen men. 
That there was a resurrection is best proved by 
the thing which happened to this scattered and 
broken association. ‘The spirit of adventure, the 
sureness of the spiritual idea, the certainty of 
their job in the world, the thrill of finding that 
they were not mistaken, welded them all together 
again with some sort of a power which the world 
has yet to see again. Two characteristics marked 
this beginning. It might be said that two sorts 
of fellowship united them. First, a vivid fellow- 
ship with their Teacher, even though he was no 
longer visible; and secondly, a fellowship with 
each other which seemed to depend upon their 
awareness of the living quality of life in their 
Leader. In other words, the two sorts of fellow- 
ship depended upon each other. Out of this tre- 
mendous experience grew other sets of men and 
women who in an almost equal degree were able 
to enjoy and to thrive under and to share with 
others the same revolutionizing experience. In 
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' reality, nothing seemed to be able to stop the de- 





velopment of the idea nor the propagation of these 
groups. The first thing the world knew there was 
a group in Alexandria, then there were groups all 
along the north coast of Africa. One fellowship 
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after another sprang up in Greece, in Italy, and 
as far away as Spain. Hardly a generation had 
passed before there existed organizations clear 
around the Mediterranean Sea. All, in some way 
or other, by one method or another, by different 
kinds of rules, by many standards, enjoyed the 
two sorts of fellowship which Peter and James and 
John told about earlier in the century. 


The Idea Survives Irritation 


There were so many different ways of express- 
ing their friendship with each other and with 
their invisible Leader that, sad to relate, some felt 
that the others were not having a real experience. 
This brought together great convocations to de- 
termine and to standardize the organization or the 
thinking of the great numbers who now called 
themselves by that name which had been given in 
derision to an inconspicuous group of Jews about 
the middle of the first century. But in spite of 
councils and creeds and rules and regulations, in 
spite of disagreements and embitterments, the es- 
sential ideas and the original results of sharing 
this idea could not be stopped. Inside that which 
became known as the Christian Church there were 
still small groups and little fellowships which 
lived in the friendship of the invisible Leader and 
in friendship with each other. Out of those little 
groups again the thing began to spread from the 
Mediterranean circle into northern Europe. From 
the seeds planted in the German tribes, from con- 
stantly new groups, the fellowship was carried 
across to the British Islands. But the matter did 
not rest there. Across the sea they came, to the 
Massachusetts coast; to the St. Lawrence valley; 
to Maryland; to many a spot in South America. 
Almost wherever European navigation or com- 
merce could go, there came the spiritual idea that 
men were brothers and that God was their father. 

Those of us who go fishing in northern waters 
little appreciate, until we stop to think, that lake 
after lake and stream after stream bears the name 
of men who centuries ago crossed the seas to fur- 
ther this enterprise which began in Palestine two 
thousand years ago. There is not a more fascin- 
ating page in history than that on which is written 
the story of the Jesuits, those early missionaries 
and explorers who opened up the St. Lawrence 
valley, the Great Lakes and the region drained by 
the Mississippi river. Going the other way round 
the world, the same thing happened in China, in 
India and in the islands of the Pacific. The pro- 
verbial yeast and flour worked and works. 





Men Everywhere Seeking God 


Last Sunday morning in the great Cathedral at 
Rome a crowd of people hardly to be numbered 
were gathered together in the presence of great 
architecture, art and music, to give expression to 
their fellowship. At the same hour in the High- 
lands of Scotland in a bleak, bare, barn-like struc- 
ture on the edge of the moors, a handful of folks 
were gathered together without music, without 
any art, without any outward or visible signs or 
symbols, to give expression to their fellowship. 

One Sabbath morning two years ago in a Scotch 
town close to the mouth of a river that flows into 
the North Sea, a little Presbyterian church was 
open for those in the neighborhood during the 
summer. One by one, family by family, the con- 
gregation came together. Close to the hour of 
the beginning of the service a woman came in, a 
blind man clinging to her arm. She led him to the 
front of the church, past all the pews, by the Com- 
munion table and to the organ. She placed his 
hand on the consol and went to her own seat. He 
felt his way to the organ bench, let his hands run 
lightly over the stops and keys. He did the same 
to the pedals with his feet. Quietly and sweetly 
he played until the minister went up into the pul- 
pit. Thereupon he changed to a different key and 
tune. Some of the congregation took up their 
psalm books. Others knew the tune and words. 
A change came in the atmosphere of the place. 
Under the leading of that blind man and under 
the spirit of a hymn which has been in the Scotch 
Psalter for hundreds of years they sang a para- 
phase of the one hundred and twenty-first Psalm. 




























I to the hills will lift mine eyes 
From whence doth come mine aid. 
My safety cometh from the Lord 
Who heav’n and earth hath made. 
Thy foot he’ll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps. 
Behold, he that keeps Israel 
He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 


It was a fellowship with each other, with the 
blind organist and all with that source of strength 
to Whom they sang. 

As the sun went on through the hours of the 
morning, in great cities, in little hamlets, in one 
country after another the world round, men and 
women were gathered together in great or in little 
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companies to show their devotion to each other 
and to Christ. In cathedrals in the cities there 
was beautiful music; in Quaker meeting houses 
off in the countryside there was absolute silence. 
In Roman churches there was enacted upon every 
altar the tragedy of the Body and the Blood. In 
Congregational churches the intellectual aspects 
of religion were spoken of with eloquence. In 
little missions, in the degraded parts of large cities 
crude, simple hymns were sung and blunt but vital 
words of invitation were given in an attempt to 
make shattered and broken lives willing and able 
to share in the fellowship in some way or other. 

Or, deep in the woods in the northern Mame 
wilderness, forty miles from the village and post 
office, on a Sunday evening there were gathered 
in a log cabin, five or six woodsmen, a few guides, 
a dozen or so fishermen or vacationists. They 
were seated before the log fire, each man appar- 
ently alone with his own thoughts but all of them 
in sympathy with each other and also in sympathy 
with some idea or ideal of the Invisible Compan- 
ion. Hymn after hymn they sang. One man could 
remember only the chorus to Adeste Fideles, and 
in a deep voice and with an Irish accent he sang 
with joy “Te Adoremus.” Another, who remarked 
afterwards that he had not been to church in 
twenty years, asked the group to sing “Oh Lamb 
of God, still keep me.” So through the evening as 
the fire died down to a few embers a fellowship of 
men and a fellowship in Christ was a vivid and 
actual experience. 


There is no more interesting human enterprise 
in the world today than the spiritual energizing 
of great stretches of humanity under the influence 
of the experience which a dozen men in Palestine 
had two thousand years ago and which is dupli- 
cated manifold the world over today. Nothing 
seems to offer more sureness to the believer that 
God was and is shown to the world in Jesus of 
Nazareth than the fact that in the face of the 
ghastly and awful untrueness of the Church of 
Christ, the fellowship in Him persists—for, in the 
face of the utterly unloving division among so- 
called Christians there are innumerable souls who 
continue to enjoy His Presence and also dare to 
dream of that day when humankind shall live in 
His fellowship and when men shall be aware of 
each other in that fellowship. 
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Needed: Conscious Cooperation of the Association 


and the College President 


By W. W. Mendenhall 


ROM the viewpoint of the administra- 
tion, every influence essential in realiz- 
ing the educational objectives of the in- 
stitution should be functioning and in 
the right relationship to other influ- 
ences to make its own proper contribution. Be- 
cause the Association has a genius in giving chan- 
nel and direction to voluntary attitudes and in 
generating right motives, it has a contribution 
that is of great educational importance. 

To gear the Association’s contribution into the 
complex program of college life demands more 
educational and moral perspective than is pos- 
sessed by most undergraduates. Unfortunately 
our practice in too many institutions (especially 
smaller colleges) has been to exclude our adminis- 
trative friends from useful participation. The 
president does not look upon the Association as 
his—an integral part of the college program. If 
the Association does not function he generally 
thinks “it’—not himself as a part of it—is to 
blame. The Association becomes isolated, a sec- 
tion of an “outside” movement. Jn the main, when 
the college Association ceases to be a “movement 
of students and faculty” it ceases to be “an in- 
digenous campus movement.” On the one hand 
we find our Association officers trying to get the 
Association “to be of real influence” and on the 
other we find our administrative friends weary in 
looking to the local Association to help in perme- 
ating the campus life with Christian spirit and 
ideals. No Association is complete until it incor- 
porates into conscious cooperation every man who 
has a contribution to make in realizing the char- 
acter ends of education. 

What of the environment or soil in which the 
Association tries to work; is it helpful or limit- 
ing? To what extent are the spiritual resources 
of the Association allowed release in shaping cam- 
pus life? Are counselors provided for the Asso- 
ciation? These are some of the vital problems 
facing the local Association that can be solved 
only by a well planned program of cooperation 
with an interested president. 





Take the matter of environment, for instance. 
The president has a hand in controlling the fac- 
tors that determine the character and the religious 
attitudes of students. The Y. M. C. A. is success- 
ful or partially so where it has the soil in which 
to grow. In those colleges where the character- 


NOTE: Mr. Mendenhall is State Student Secretary of Indiana. 


influencing forces are so controlled as to make pos- 
sible a campus wide “mind set” towards religion, 
the Associations find congenial soil; or in very 
large institutions, where there are enough of any 
one kind of people to form fellowships, the As- 
sociation can take root. 

Plants are determined in kind and growth by 
limiting factors in the soil. Regardless of how 
rich a soil might be in all kinds of plant food ex- 
cept water, for example, the variety and size of 
plants will be determined by that factor. You 
can’t raise a bumper crop of corn in a dry year! 
Likewise, there are factors in colleges that 
limited, in the main, the religious life of students. 
(Just as we find a few plants hardy enough to 
have a partial growth in almost any soil, so we 
may find a few very hardy souls that survive in 
any environment. ihe test of a college’s influence 
is not in the few great men it has produced in 
half a century but in the degree of moral growth 
in the great majority of its graduates). In the 
final analysis, the control of these factors rests 
partly or entirely in the hands of the adminis- 
tration. 

To illustrate. In a certain “Christian” college 
a man is “rated” with athletic ability as the cen- 
ter of reference. When asked how the State As- 
scciation could help the Association there, the 
serious answer was for some interested friends to 
pay the way of a real “big’’ athlete who is a Chris- 
tian and who could by his rating as an athlete get 
over a Christian message! The coach is a good 
coach, as coaches go, but help in matters of per- 
sonal ideals, of gambling, “‘scuvenir” towels and 
silverware, does not belong to his “department.” 
In other words the coach, by failing to spiritual- 
ize his influence, does not play a “team game” to 
realize the character ends of education. 


Perhaps no religion is more sedulously culti- 
vated than “loyalty to the coach and team”—re- 
gardless of moral by-products. The campus mind 
is so set on having a winning team that other 
values are twisted out of perspective. The athletic 
system becomes the “limiting” factor that sets the 
standard. “If the heart does not want a world of 
moral reality it is hard for the head to believe in 
one.” It is extremely difficult for the religious 
forces to raise the religious outlook of that cam- 
pus above the level of practice. The assistance of 
the administration in controlling this limiting fac- 
tor is necessary. 
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There are many other factors that may hinder 
the moral growth of students. If the class room 
develops mental docility, how can we expect stu- 
dents to exhibit an aggressive search for truth 
--religious or otherwise? How can we “kindle” 
men to a personal religious experience if chapel 
services are so conducted as to make the great 
truths of religion mere verbalisms? If fraterni- 
ties “standardize” their members instead of de- 
veloping the unique excellence of each, how can 
the Association find expanding personalities 
uniting in a campus program? 

The sum total of the social forces produce a sort 
of intangible “system.” Most freshmen accept the 
defense of the existing campus standards as evi- 
dence of college loyalty. They “fall for’ what.is 
rated highly. We hear the familiar cry: ‘“Let’s 
get hold of the freshmen and keep them” only to 
see the “system” get them first! 

The task of moral education—to use a word of 
wider significance than instruction—is too com- 
plex to be shifted to any one agency—the Student 
Association, Department of Religious Education, 
or local preachers. Every influence must do its 
part. Some presidents, after character-limiting 
influences have had full play, look to the Asso- 
ciation as the “morals” department! Why won- 
der if in such a situation the Association doesn’t 
amount to much? 

No president can escape his personal respon- 
sibility in making these social forces constructive, 
although he cannot superimpose standards and 
traditions. The administration greatly needs the 
cooperating help of any organization that develops 
a true philosophy for all of life’s relationships and 


A Cooperative 


T would hardly seem as if a Christian 
divinity school could be anything else 
than throughly cooperative, yet the 
faculty and students of the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., 
found themselves two years ago confronted with 
the fact that cooperation did not prevail in one 
important department of the school life; namely, 
that which had to do with student work and the 
administration of scholarship aid. One man had 
a Sunday job as singer or lay reader which 
brought him a considerable financial profit. An- 
other, willing to work and perhaps more in need 
of money, could not find a way to continue his 
stucies and pay his way, even in part. Odd jobs 
about the school, such as library work, were par- 
celled out in a rather haphazard and unsuccessful 
attempt to put all on an equality. The faculty 
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gives channel and direction to the voluntary atti- 
tudes which sustain educational ideals. Here is 
where the Association can make a great contribu- 
tion. This tests the reality of the Association. A 
thing is real to the extent that our minds see its 
relation to everything else in our experience. The 
vagueness often found in the message of some lo- 
cal Associations would give way to a real gospel 
for the campus and a sense of mission, should the 
Association rethink its program in these larger 
terms. Just to the extent that the Association 
performs this service, it becomes a unifying and 
‘inspiriting organization of commanding influence 
on the campus. 

For such a task the Association needs perspec- 
tive. The Association officers need counsel—not 
control—by men of educational experience. Again, 
the Association greatly needs continuity. While 
possessing priceless enthusiasm and vision, the 
ordinary student officer has had little opportunity 
to give any critical study to the work of the As- 
sociation before assuming office. The Association 
loses each year the experience gained by its retir- 
ing officers unless it has adequate and continu- 
ous counsel—comparable, for example, to the 
coachiug of a team. 

The need for experience and continuity is part- 
ly met in large institutions where the administra- 
tion has cooperated to secure an employed secre. 
tary. There are scores of other colleges where the 
president must see the light. In colleges too smal! 
to support an employed secretary the solution is 
not so easy. To secure the release and adequate 
training of faculty counselors is necessary. Here 
again we are driven into a program of conscious 
cooperation with the president. 


Divinity School 


made every effort to arrange that scholarship aid 
should be fairly distributed, but felt they were 
not always successful. The worst feature of the 
system—and it is a system familiar to all who 
have to do with theological seminaries—was that 
each man was working for himself. This was 
surely not the ideal training for men who are 
preparing to live a life of service to others and are 
learning how to teach cooperation, that is, 
Christian fellowship, to the Church and the world. 


The new method which has been hit upon and 
which is in successful operation is very simple. It 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. All resources are pooled. The man who has 
the good Sunday job gets no financial advantage 
from that fact. What he earns goes into a com- 
mon “cooperative fund.” 
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2. Everybody works, whether or not he is ia 
need of scholarship aid. The Student Committee 
undertakes to distribute the work equitably and 
in accordance with each man’s tastes. Those who 
do not do Sunday work may mow the lawns, tend 
the fires, shovel paths. There is a certain amount 
of repair work, papering, painting, etc., about the 
buildings always waiting to be done and this is 
work for which some students seem to have a 
natural turn. Others prefer to help about the 
library. All make their own beds and all do a 
share of waiting on table. The leader of each 
group keeps a weekly record of the number of 
hours’ work performed. All is carefully planned so 
that not enough work is done by any student to 
interfere with his studies. 

3. Everybody is on an equal financial footing. 
The amount needed to meet school dues and other 
expenses has been carefully figured out to be 
slightly over $500. Some men can pay this en- 
tire sum themselves. Others can pay part. At 
the beginning of the year each student confers 
with a faculty adviser and decides with him how 
far short, if at all, he falls of the $500 needed for 
the school year. This amount, in so far as it is not 
provided by any other Church agency, is met out cf 
the scholarship funds of the school and out of the 
cooperative fund. Each quarter a school meeting 
is attended by students and faculty. The work 
is reviewed and at that time each student receives 
his check representing one quarter of his full 
yearly payment. As a corollary of this regular 
aid, students undertake to meet all bills promptly 
without running into debt to local tradespeople 
or others. Special exigencies are met by loans 
from the cooperative fund or in rare instances by 
a grant from the fund. The plan relieves the 
student from that worry and uncertainty which 
is so great a handicap to study. 

4. The faculty are not outside the benefit of 
the cooperative plan. Like the students they put 
all their earnings into a common fund. None of 
the fees that come to them from Sunday supply 
work and other services of that sort to the Church 
outside is for their personal profit. Like the 
students, they are a part of the cooperative 
system. Their fund is sometimes used to help out 
the student’s fund and in other ways is used for 
the benefit of the school. Even the distinguished 
English lecturers who come to Berkeley each 
year do not receive any financial profit from their 
work. Men like Tom Pym, Studdert-Kennedy and 
this year Canon Dwelly have come to Berkeley 
because they were interested in helping the work 
of theological education in America and have re- 
ceived in return only their expenses. 

Perhaps the above account is too sketchy to 
convey to the reader a sufficient realization of 
the great advantages of the system. It should, 
however, be clear that fellowship in work, in sav- 
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ing and in spending is only a reasonable and 
practical extension of that fellowship in prayer 
and study which is already a mark of the life of 
every divinity school. “From everyone according 
to his ability and to everyone according to his 
need” might be the motto of the Berkeley co- 
operative plan and it is a good Christian senti- 
ment although it is not found in the Bible. There 
is a happy esprit de corps about the life at Berk- 
eley which is frequently remarked upon by the 
casual visitor. The attempt of students and faculty 
to live together in a thoroughly Christianized com- 
munity is at least an interesting experiment in 
an all-important field-—that of preparing men for 
an effective ministry to the modern world. 


ae HORACE FORT 
Berkeley Divinity School. 


Voyages in Understanding 


NDER the attractive title “Voyages in Un- 
derstanding,” the C. C. A. Committee on 
Christian World Education has just issued its an- 
nual handbook for use by local Associations in 
planning their year’s program of World Educa- 
tion. It is a more comprehensive and complete 
statement than the bibliographies heretofore is- 
sued, several sections being added, under such 
subjects as Discussion Groups; Promotion of 
teading; Foreign Students; Friendship Fund; 
Federation Day of Prayer. There are, in addi- 
tion, the usual revised lists of the best available 
literature in such fields as the World Task of the 
Church; Race, and Social Relations. 
Copies may be obtained, free, by writing to The 
Student Department, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Park Reads the Intercollegian 


Dear Editor: 

You will be interested to know that out of one 
hundred and fifty Park College Association mem- 
bers, sixty-seven are subscribers to THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. This is the result of the efforts of the 
Membership Committee. At the beginning of the 
school year they emphasize that any one who paid 

2.75 or more would receive a year’s subscription 
to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN along with their mem- 
bership. Every one of them like the magazine; 
it has caused some real thought and discussion and 
has helped us in our program. This plan has 
helped us financially and we expect to double 
our magazine subscription list next year. 

Cordially, 
RALPH JENNINGS 
Park College 
Parkville, Mo. 
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Books to Read 


CHRIST THE TRUTH. By William Temple, 


Bishop of Manchester. Macmillan. $2.50. 


William Temple never writes a book that does 
not carry a precious freight. He has many times 
put us in his debt and raised us to higher leveis 
of living and thinking. He often reveals the qual- 
ity of a seer. He flashes out an insight that ar- 
rests the reader and carries him to a new height. 
No one of his books can be passed unread without 
serious loss. And yet it must be said in all hon- 
esty that there is a certain quality to his writing 
and thinking that makes him hard to read. This 
is not due primarily to his depth, for he is no more 
profound than are many other present day writ- 
ers who are fairly easy to read. 

The main difficulty, I think, is that his interest 
takes him most naturally into the field of theology 
and most of us today who read religious books 
have lost our taste for theological language. The 
Bishop of Manchester, noble soul though he cer- 
tainly is, never lets us forget long at a time that 
he is a churchman. He is never narrow, never a 
dogmatist, but he gravitates toward issues which 
are hoary with age and he asks us again and again 
to travel with him along paths which our free 
feet do not quite naturally seek. 


Having said so much in a critical vein I hasten to 
turn to comment upon some of the attractive fea- 
tures of this latest book. It contains an excel- 
lent chapter on Religious Experience, in which he 
introduces his favorite idea, that our highest and 
best moments of experience raise us into a time- 
transcending state in which we feel the meaning 
of eternity, as we do when we contemplate beauty 
or listen to great music. There are a number of 
chapters in the book which deal with eternity and 
our present relations with the eternal and they are 
all important contributions. He insists that we 
must regard history in the light of eternity and 
eternity in the light of history. “History and 
eternity must be so conceived as to interpret each 
other.” 

He is most happy in what he says of human re- 
lations. There are, he says, three and only three 
primary relations in which one human being, as 
agent, can stand to another. He may ignore him, 
or compete with him or cooperate with him. We 
are familiar with the first two ways—the way of 
ignoring and the way of competition. The third 
way leads straight on into the Kingdom of God. 
If we could leave our subordinate aims and rise to 
intrinsic values, we should pursue goods which are 
good for all of us and the more any one of us gets 
the more the rest of us will have, and the searen 
for such goods promotes social unity. 


The author frequently recurs to history as a 
form of divine revelation and his treatment is very 
suggestive, often illuminating. “History is the 
arena wherein God’s purpose (for men, at least) 
is to be fulfilled.” He stresses in just the right 
way the importance of our normal, simple, every 
day interpretation of God in the life of the home 
and of business, and he finds love to be the true 
way of finding God and revealing Him. Person- 
ality counts for most: “There is on earth no 
medium so adequate for the spirit as a consecrated 
personality.” It can express itself either in speech 
or in silence; in action or in repose. Everyone who 
reads Christ the Truth will be a better person for 
his journey through it. 

RuFrus W. JONES. 

Haverford College. 


A CREED FOR COLLEGE 
Moran. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Our hats are off to the man who is willing to 

spend his nights, week after week, during the col- 

lege year with little groups of college men in club 
and fraternity houses, facing with them openly 
and fearlessly the great perplexing problems of 
the Christian faith. Out of such intimate personal 
experiences the author presents us with his find- 
ings on the following subjects: Personality, 

Human and Divine; The Origin and Nature of 

Evil; The Divinity and Personality of Jesus 

Christ; Body, Mind and Spirit; The Idea of the 

Trinity ; The Psychology cf Religious Experience; 

Prayer and Miracles; The Meaning of the Cross. 
That college men are even interested in such 

themes may be news to many, but certainly it is 

true that the abler junior, senior and graduate 
students are sure to welcome a volume of this 
nature. 

The chapter on the origin and nature of evil 
is satisfying as far as it goes but it leaves uncov- 
ered several very baffling questions; for instance, 
what are we to say about the earthquake and the 
tornado? Such questions may have little to do 
with the evil nature of man but surely they raise, 
in the minds of many, serious questions about the 
character of God. Possibly it might have been 
better to have omitted the chapter on the Trinity 
and give more time to the chapter on evil, for 
we are sure that the author has very much more 
to say upon this interesting but baffling prob- 
lem. The chapter on The Meaning of The Cross 
is also all too short. Moreover, in dealing with 
certain aspects of psychology the author comes 
perilously near to being as dogmatic as the be- 


MEN. By Hugh 
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haviorists whose dogmatic conclusions he serious- 
ly challenges. 

The book is exceedingly helpful, thoroughly 
modern, and particularly absorbing in those sec- 
tions where the author gives us his own personal 
experiences. 

W. H. TINKER. 


THE WILL OF GOD AND A MAN’S LIFE 
WORK. By Henry B. Wright. Association 
Press. $1.25. 

I am glad to learn that a new edition of this 
book has been published. 

The question of how a man shall invest his life 
is not only of supreme importance, but one that 
presents great difficulty to many young men and 
women. It is with that question that Henry 
Wright deals. It is that question that his book 
has helped many college men and women to 
answer during the last fifteen years. 

Henry Wright’s life drew its power from the 
fact that it was lived in the exact spirit of this 
book’s teaching. Through this new edition the 
Source of his power will be passed on to many 
others who want to live their lives to the full— 
“In His Will is peace’—Dante. 

C. S. CAMPBELL 





PROHIBITION. Compiled by Lamar T. Beman. 
H. W. Wilson Company. $2.40. 

This book is one of a handbook series pre- 
pared for the use of debaters. It presents an ex- 
tensive outline of the subject and a rather elab- 
orate bibliography, made up largely of magazine 
articles, addresses and reports on specific subjects 
bearing upon the general theme. The book is val- 
uable not only as an aid to debaters but as a source 
book for much of the material that has been put 
forward on both sides of the question. Care 
should be taken not to attach any special impor- 
tance to data simply because they are included in 
the book. In his introduction the compiler says: 
“So much of what has been said and written con- 
cerning national prohibition is neither scientific 
nor accurate that the impartial investigator finds 
it difficult to form an estimate of the results so 
far achieved. This flood of propaganda has un- 
fortunately been accompanied by a recent dearth 
of fair, unbiased discussion, so that it is now diffi- 
cult to get information, printed within the last 
four years, that is adequate or reliable. This con- 
dition makes it necessary for the present volume 
to reprint more of the propaganda on both sides 
than would otherwise be done and it is done with 
this admonition.” 

The volume includes a chronology of the prohi- 
bition movement and the text of the Volstead Act. 
F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES. By 
Frank Charles Laubach. Doran. $3.50. 


Americans have a somewhat romantic interest 
in the Philippines. No matter how divided they 
may be in their political judgments concerning 
Philippine independence, they all have a measure 
of pride, often unconscious, at what America has 
been able to do for and with the Philippine peo- 
ple—and the chief questions in any of their minds 
concern that with. What is the exact time when 
politically, educationally, and religiously, these 
friends of ours across the sea should paddle their 
own canoe? 

It is encouraging to have a book like this one 
produced by a missionary. It gives the latest 
available word concerning the general progress 
that has been made and the chief problems which 
remain to be solved. Surely there are few more 
enticing opportunities before the Church any- 
where around the world than the one which Dr. 
Laubach so vividly pictures of the opportunity to 
develop there a great, united, Christian commun- 
ity including not only all the Protestant mission- 
ary agencies but also the entire bulk of the native 
Church. This native Church, by tradition Roman 
Catholic, has, since the departure of the Spanish 
friars, developed so that today it seems actually 
possible to swing it as a whole into fellowship with 
the kind of united Christian Council which pro- 
gressive missionaries like Dr. Laubach are in such 
a statesmanlike manner making possible. It is 
easy to see the possibility of the author’s 
prophecy that spiritual leadership for the whole 
Far East might, to a large extent, come from 
such a new, united, Christian Church of the 
Philippines. 

DAVID R. PORTER 


A HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
CONNECTICUT. George Stewart, Jr., Yale 
Univ. Press, $3.50. 

This is a big solid book, well-written, well- 
printed, and full of meat. There is also a real 
answer to the question, “What on earth has a 
book on Connecticut to do with Pennsylvania, or 
Dixie, or the Great Open Spaces?” First, this is 
a superb piece of scholarly work by a man who 
came up through our own Student Movement and 
who greatly assisted the religious program in the 
Association war work. We may feel a just pride 
in the fact that it was awarded the John Addison 
Porter Prize in 1921 and _ received  honor- 
able mention for the Justin Winsor Prize 
of the American Historical Association in 1922. 
Further, the religious issues faced in Connecticu* 
were fundamental. The stuff may be Yankee in 
essence but it is All-American in implication. 

F. M. HARRIS 





ONE OF MANY SPRING 
CONFERENCES 
Few student enterprises are as lit- 


le advertised or known as the series 


of state meetings of newly elected As- 
ociation officers which dot the land- 
cape during these spring weeks. R - 
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A SUMMARY OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Or THE CFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CONFEGENCE OF ILLINOIS 
i bprie spirit of the opening ses- 
sion characterized and motivated 


the deliberations of every  meet- 
ing. With each succeeding hour 
we came to a fuller comprehen- 
sion of what that spirit makes 


possible in our local leadership. We 
have grown in appreciation of the 
opportunity afforded us by our pred- 
ecessors and brothers; an _ indigen- 
ous young men’s movement, voluntary 
and yet constrained by the exacting 
standards of Jesus to strive for com- 
pleteness and unity of life; interde- 
nominatienal, yet loyal to the Church 
of Christ; joining the young men of 
the world in a collective 
reality. 


search for 


Inspired by these ideals and yearn- 
ing for progress in 
ment in oul 


their embodi- 
have discovered 
ome of the causes of their seeming 
impotence, especially for the educa- 
tive process in which we are involved. 
oth these educating and those being 
educated are baffled by the questions 
of “why,” “how,” and “for what pur- 
pose,” and attempt to reply by telling 


life, we 


“how much.” The purposes of in- 
stitutions of higher learning have 
been variously stated as: (1) to dif- 


fuse information: (2) 


to give voca- 
tional training; 


(3) the fostering of 
general culture or liberal education: 
(4) to build character; (5) to hold 


up the fundamental ends of life and 
draw them together into ene person- 
ality. 

Estimates of the relative value of 
curricula and 


voluntary activities 





ILLINOIS OFFICERS TRAINING CONFERENCE 


evinced the opinion that the voluntary 
activities were the more educative. 
With such a responsibility on volun- 
tary endeavor a new importance is 
seen in the Association if young men 
are to find the reality they seek. The 
functions of the Asseciation as one of 
the chief voluntary activities were list- 
ed with varying emphasis as (1) the 
crystalization and active expression of 
classroom ideals through fellowship, 
and (2) the releasing of life by being 
respensive to the individual needs of 
students and by enabling them to par- 
ticipate in mutually helpful, active 
and purposeful fellowship. The needs 
of Illinois students and their interests 
were grouped as follows (in the order 
of the stress generally laid on ways of 
meeting them in the past): religion or 
philosophy; recreation; group rela- 
tions, including government, prestige 
and interest in the welfare of the 
group; money, its use and effect on 
character; vocation; social relations 
between men and women; health; the 
search for truth. It was believed 
that organized and collective research 
into these needs, with the use of the 
best technique developed by the social 
sciences, would disclose projects and 
opportunities that would appeal to 
high men and furnish the 
basis of a program that would justify 
the search for reality and demand the 
conscious cooperation of every educa- 
tive and socializing force: adminis- 
tration, voluntary organizations, chur- 
ches. The evidences of the beginnings 
of such cooperative efforts were ap- 
parent more especially between vol- 
untary movements. The contributions 
of many local campuses are by no 
means negligible but are only indica 
tive of the unlimited mutual helpful- 
ness likely to develop in the future. 
The inspiring and scholarly addresses 
and winning presence of T. Z. Koo, 
one of our Chinese brothers, have 
been a living proof of the possibility of 
unique offerings which each local and 
regional group may make in the 
search for reality which is being un- 
dertaken jointly by the youth ef the 
world. Two hundred fifty thousand 
young men and women under the 
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leadership of 
Knights of the Heavenly Kingdom”! 


Jesus, “Courageou 


Are we sufficient for these thing 
We express our gratitude to David 
Porter, Mr. Koo, Mr. Hinckley, Mi 
Pence, Charles Hurrey, and Associa 
tion College for providing many cou 
tesies and opportunities. 
WAYNE A. 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
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and A rkansas holding thie first of 
ficers’ training conference. Dr. Mot 


was one of the spealee rs at Arkanse 


and another feature was the 


NX ‘ gi 0 


Associations. The 


prese nee 
of twenty students 
follon ing 


them. 


jrom ftv 
an ad 


dre $8 bi one of 


ANIFOLID are the blessings that 
L have come from the Indianapoli 
Convention. The spirit of Christian 
love, of brotherhood and of 
which permeated that convention 
gradually fixing itself in the heart 
and minds of the people of Arkansas 
This has been shown during the past 
year by an eagerness for a_ bet 
ter understanding between students o! 
the white and races. As 
result this is increasing in the heart: 
of the Negro student love and confi 
dence in those who are sincerely work 
ing, even in the face of reproach, fo 
those Christian that will ad 
vance all races, all humanity. Those 
are principles that will bring lasting 
satisfaction. 


servie 


colored 


ideals 


We must realize that we have a 
common program and that we are 
workers together with God in_ the 
carrying out of this program. We 


may each have a definite work to per- 
form as individuals and as a race, 
yet we should labor together. There 
should be teamwork, because from this 
will develop a better understanding 
and other necessary conditions for 
true Christian relationship. 
(Continued on page 259, 


second column) 
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Can Students Run Their 
Own Show? 


es BE a faculty representative at 
a State Student Council meeting 
was a pleasure which, to be frank, 
exceeded expectations. I had feared, 
in the absence of outside speakers, 
to hear a rather humdrum series of 
reports from various colleges on speci- 
fic projects. Coming from the class- 
room after some of those tedious ses- 
sions that mark the opening of a sec- 
ond semester’s work—new subjects 
without new vigor to attack them—I 
felt that stocks in student thinking 
were not high. And then I suddenly 
found myself in a group of Ohio col- 
iege men who had made up their 
minds to make the most of barely two 
days of conference. 


Paul Keyser of Wittenberg steered 
the program, tactfully but firmly 
maintaining adherence to a very full 
schedule. Before long I was glad 
that there weren’t any “outside speak- 
ers,” for we had plenty of good “in- 
side’ ones who discussed frankly and 
carefully—and the two adverbs do not 
always keep company in discussion !— 
some real problems. The problems 
were treated with a care and penetra- 
tion that would be my envy in the 
classroom. 


Student-led were the devotions, the 
discussions and the deliberations in 


business matters; a tribute to the 
principle that State Student Secre- 
tary Seamans strongly upholds, of 


democratic self-determination of stu- 
dent work. Here was no evasion of 
unpleasant facts. For instance, the 
four elements in the discussion of 
Student-Faculty Relatienships (listed 
on a blackboard in approved “Sonny” 
Elliott style were (1) attitudes of fac- 
ulty preventing cooperation, (2) atti- 
tudes of Student Associations prevent- 
ing cooperation; (3) what we want 
them—i. e, the faculty—to do, and 
(4) methods of cooperation. No “un- 
reasonable” factors were omitted to 
gloss over the problem, but at the end 
of the half hour or so a lot of ground 
had been covered and the issue made 
clear. To avoid the danger that 
threatens a mere statement of issues, 
every discussion culminated in the ap- 
pointment of a committee from the 
Council to bring in recommendations 
based on the discussion. In this way 
were treated also the problems of 
“The Selection of Student Y. M. C. A. 
Leadership;” and “The Relatien of 
the Local Association to the Church.” 
Other matters considered with this 
characteristic care were the appor- 
tionment of the Ohio state student 
budget and the proposal of one mem- 
ber that the basis of Association mem- 
bership be re-worded. 


a ‘A 


CABINET MEMBERS 


Attention ! 


ON’T fail 

to read 
the inside front 
cover of this 
issue — lower 
half. 


iB fc) 


To come away from a local cam- 
pus and its preoccupation with super- 
ficial modes and subjects of thought. 
from the weary cynicism of so many 
student leaders into these painstaking 
but sparkling discussions of a group 
of thirty men of faith—this was a 
real treat for a faculty man. 

EDWIN E. AUBREY 

Miami University. 


Interracial Fellowship 
(Continued from page 258) 

We can not ignore that it is but 
natural that the Negro youth feels 
even more keenly than did his father, 
the unjust oppression that confronts 
him on all sides. Neither can we be 
surprised that it becomes more anil 
more difficult for him to adapt him- 
self to these conditions. And we hepe 
that through the spreading of Chris- 
tian love the young whites will become 
more and more discontented with hav- 
ing any injustices imposed upon any 
race. 

As we are here to make Christ a 
reality in every life, let us no longer 
pray and work for some far off place 
where all men can live as brothers. 
But rather let us believe that the 
Christian religion is able to do away, 
here and now, with all forms of 
prejudice. It is able to make real 
the ideals for which our flag stands 
and it can introduce right here on 
this earth a spirit of fellowship and 
brotherhood. 

S. C. PAGE 

Philander-Smith College. 


Middle Atlantic 


Seminary Conference 


SIGNIFICANT event was the 
+i Middle Atlantic Seminary Confer- 
ance which was held for’ three 
days in March at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York.  Representa- 
tives of twenty-four seminaries assem- 
bled to discuss common _ problems 
facing students preparing for the 
Christian ministry. So successful 
was this first meeting that a constitu- 
tion was adopted providing for a 
similar conference to be held annually. 

Such men as Charles E. Jefferson 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, Henry 
Sloane Coffin of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Dean 
Charles R. Brown of Yale, and sev- 
eral professors spoke upon the devo- 
tional and spiritual aspects of the 
ministry. Milton Stauffer of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement; Kirby 
Page, author of the “Abolition of 
War”; Edmund Brunner, Executive 
Secretary of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, and Richard 
C. Cabot of Harvard aided the stu- 
dents in their consideration of the so- 
cial aspects of the Christian ministry. 

The spirit of the conference—from 
the opening address by Robert Rus- 
sell, on “The Ministry as a Source of 
Heat, Light and Power,’ until the 
final hour when a corporate Commupn- 
ion Service conducted by Henry 
Sloane Coffin and Professor Charles 
Ferlines of Westminister Seminary— 
was one of complete consecration to 
the task of the service of Jesus 
Christ in this generation. 





The major emphasis of the Confer- 
ence was upon the need for greater 
practical Christian unity. One of the 
most stimulating sessions came when 
Julien Bryan, later to be elected 
President of the Association, led a dis- 
cussion on Seminary Curriculum. The 
purpose was open discussion from the 
floor to attempt to determine how 
far the modern seminary curriculum 
is meeting the needs of the minis- 
ter who is to carry the message of 
Jesus Christ to the complex society 
of today. This subject was opened by 
a statement from each man of what 


he felt was essential in a seminary 
course. To the usual standard sub- 


jects many others such as the follow- 
ing were suggested: tutorial method; 
time to think; field work under super- 
vision; business experience; sociology; 
study of personality; more practice of 
prayer; psychology; greater creative 
outlets; more combined faculty-stu- 
dent discussion of problems and 
courses; inter-seminary conferences. 
It is evident from this list that there 
was a pretty general feeling that a 
good many subjects hitherto consid- 
ered outside the field of a minister’s 
(Continued on page 260; third col.) 
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The New Cabinet 


Dr. Luke on a Cabinet Retreat 
To Be Read With Your Testament 
Open at Luke 14:16—24 


16. There was a cabinet which 
wished to hold a retreat to plan its 
work and invited a number of students 
who were leaders in other college ac- 
tivities to participate. 

17. At the hour when the sand¢- 
wiches were ready they sent some of 
the fellows to round them all up, say- 


ing: “All aboard for the retreat.”’ 
18. But they all alike proceeded to 
decline. The first said: “I have reg- 


istered for a new course, bought a five 
dollar book for it and mean to get my 
money’s worth out of it. I’m obliged 
to get started on it right away. I 
pray thee have me excused.” 


19. The second said: “I have gone 
out for baseball and the coach is con- 
sidering me for at least five positions 
on the team, and believe me I am 
going to make another fellow hustle 
for each cf them. Pray consider me 
out of this.” 


20. Another said: “I have just met 
the swellest Queen in the wide world 
and she gets all my spare time. That’s 
a good enough reason why I can’t go 
with you, isn’t it?” 

21. Then the cabinet rose up in 
righteous indignation and _ realized 
for the first time that this was proof 
of the fact that effectiveness of an 
organization is not based on the popu- 
larity of the workers but on their 
loyalty to the high ideal of the or- 
ganization, and they said: “Quick, 
let’s go out before it is too late and 
get the fellows who haven’t been so 
popular, but who we know are in dead 
earnest if they once agree to come 
in.” 

22. When this was done they saw 
that they were still shy a few men 


23. So they decided to go out and 
hand-pick the men they needed and 
put it up to them in such big terms 
that they would be compelled by the 
sheer bigness of the job. 


24. For I tell you that not one of 
these popular fellows who were first 
invited, but who were not willing to 
make the sacrifice in time and energy 
to make the Association a going con- 
cern, will get even so much as a taste 
of the satisfaction that comes from 
seeing the whole spirit of the campus 
gradually lifted to the ideals of Jesus 
and from feeling that one’s influence 
has counted at least a little in bring 
ing this about. 

JOHN W. BERGTIIOLD 

Atlanta. 


The Membership Question 


4 hoe Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has but one justification 
for its existence. It has one unique 
function which no other organization 
ean adequately perform. That is to 
bring young men to appreciate and 
realize the value of the Christian 
way of life. Unless it does this its 
voice is as sounding brass, its activi- 
ties are but a feverish round of 
meaning‘ess exertion. 

To say that the religious element 
must be fundamental is not to min- 
imize the value of any branch of the 
Association’s work. 

In the complexity of our organiza- 
tion we are apt to lose sight of this 
principle. We are apt to seek mem- 
bers on a basis of privilege rather 
than service. 

I belong to a University Y. M. C. 
A. We have very little in the way 
of privileges to offer our members. 


We have neither recreational hall 
nor gymnasium nor_ educational 
facilities. We do, as a matter of 


fact, make a tangible and valuable 
contribution to the social life of the 
university but our appeal is primarily 
upon a basis of service rather than 
privilege. When a prospective mem- 
ber is approached the purpose of 
the Association is explained to him 
He is asked if he is in sympathy with 
its ideals and if he would like to 
have a part in its program. Wher 
he signs the membership application, 
although he has no declaration of 
creed nor doctrine, he knows that 
he is joining a body of Christian 
young men for the definite purpose 
of enriching his own Christian ex- 
perience and leading others to ap- 
preciate its value. 





SUMMER CONFERENCES 
1925 
SEABECK, Wash_ 
HOLLISTER, Mo 
GENEVA, Wis________June 12-21 
Estes Park, Col___Aug. 22-31 
BLuE Ripce, N. C.___June 15-24 
Sitver Bay, N. Y.___June 11-19 
WAVELAND, Miss. (Colored) 
April 27-May 4 
Kincs MountTAIN, N. C. (Col- 
ORED ) _May 29-June 8 
BLAIRSIOWN, N. J. (Prep.) 
June 20-26 
STUDENT SECRETARIES’ ASSEM- 
BLY, Camp Gray, Mich., 
June 27-July 15 
BIBLE Stupy CAMP, Camp 
Gray, Mich___July 17-Aug. o 














The Intercollegiam 


This definite statement of purpose 
aeed not exclude any person who 
really believes in the teachings of 
Jesus, whatever his church or creed 
may be. We have several Jewish 
boys as associate members. They 
simply state that they are in sympathy 
with the Association program and 
wish to help it make the university 
a better place to live in. 

The Association today needs a new 
emphasis upon Christianity as a per- 
sonal experience and as a solvent for 
the perplexing probiems of modern 
life. I do not mean that secretariee 
must be sanctimunious, nor “profes- 
sionally religious” in their contacts 
with members. But the Purpose must 
not be lost sight of as a basis of 
men.bership. and an element in per- 
sor.al advice and sympathy in the inti- 
mate contacts that the secretary some- 
times makes with a member. 

“I came not to be ministered untv, 
but to minister,” said the Master. 
Men will respond to an apveal for 
service in a worthwhile cause. They 
will enter an organizatior for what 
they can put into it, as wel! as for 
what they can get out of it. If the 
real purpose of the Y. M. C. A. is 
not advanced as the most compelling 
reason fcr membership in it, a strong, 
living movement is impossible. 

CHARLES F. VIRTUE. 

Univ. of Cincinnati. 





Progress in Race Relations 


PROGRESS IN RACE RELATIONS is the 
title of the annual report of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation. 
Any one wishing to know what has 
been accomplished in the appreach to 
this exceedingly difficult and timely 
question may obtain a copy of the re- 
port by addressing: Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, 409 Palmer 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC SEMINARY 
CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 259) 


preparation should be incorporated in 
a. seminary course if the minister 1 
going to be able to meet moderr 
needs. The two chief factors that were 
stressed over and over again were: 
that too much time is given to class- 
room work, that more time is needed 
for thinking, and that more time ‘3 
needed for personal devotion and 
prayer. There was a strong feeling 
that more conferences between the 
faculties and the students would re- 
sult in finer cooperation in carrying 
out the aims of the seminary and in 
the individual student’s life. 
GARDINER DAY 
Union Theol Seminary. 
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University of Pittsburgh 
Cathedral of Learning 


. University of Pittsburgh’s 
fifty-two story “Cathedral of 
Learning’”’ has attracted wide atten- 
tion. Plans are under way for rais- 
ing the $10,000,000 needed for the 
construction of the building. The 
campaign will be conducted by a Citi- 
zens’ Committee composed of the in- 
dustrial, business and civic leaders of 
the city. This places the financial 
program of the university on a plane 
quite different from anything which 
has preceded it. ° 

“The Cathedral of Learning” will 
rise from a base 360 feet long and 
260 feet wide to a height of 680 feet. 
The building will be erected on a 
fourteen-acre quadrangle situated in 
the civic centre of Pittsburgh, and 
will be about 150 yards distant from 
the present university campus. It 
will accommodate 12,000 students 
with modern classrooms, laboratories, 
shops, libraries and recreation centres. 
All schools of the university, except 
medicine and dentistry, will be housed 
in the building. 

After making intensive studies of 
the project, educators, business lead- 
ers, architects, and construction en- 
gineers have declared the building to 
be feasible, economical, and practic- 
able. Modern high construction cre- 
ates the greatest flexibility known to 
architects in the use and the arrange- 
ment of space. Any space in the 
building may be adopted to use as 
a library, as a recreation room, as 
a laboratory, or as a shop. Depart- 
ments may be expanded or contracted 
as circumstances from time to time 
require. This is an advantage quite 
out of consideration when departments 
are located in separate buildings. 
The saving in land, in heat, and in 
janitor service are important factors 
from the viewpoint of economy. The 
advantages of better light, less noise, 
less dust, and better ventilation in 
the high building are obvious. The 
elevator requirement is different from 
that of any existing high building and 
it can be easily met. The elevator 
load may be satisfactorily distributed 
by scheduling the movement of the 
students of the various schools at 
different intervals during an hour. 

Aside from material and economic 
considerations Chancellor Bowman 
believes the Cathedral of Learning 
will give unity to the entire univer- 
sity. Professors and_ instructors 
from the various schools and depart- 
ments will more often meet one an- 
other because of the accessibility be- 
tween departments and schools. Fac- 
ulty club rooms, with dining room 
facilities in the building, will increase 
such contacts. Under these conditions 








JACK STARBUCK 











men will grow in sympathy with one 
another’s work. So also will students 
come to know men and women of 
varying purposes from all depart- 
ments of the University. 

It is hoped that “the building is a 
modern crusade. It will make us real- 
ize how precious a thing it is to live 
up to our full mental and spiritual 
capacity. The unmeasurable quanti- 
ty of its lift, buttress after buttress 
rising. but never arriving in a spire, 
suggesting force enough to go still 
beyond themselves, makes us appre- 
hend that the power to create and 
achieve is the source of the value of 
education and of life. 

“The Cathedral of Learning is to 
open chances to men and women to 
help themselves; to men and women 
who have capacity of intellect and 
spiritual fineness who, because of 
their opportunity, will later work ani 
achieve, adding wealth and culture 
and happiness to the community. The 
building will help make a college life 
which is in dead earnest and creative; 
a college life which has an indomit- 
able spiritual value.” 

M. D. STRANEY 

University of Pittsburgh. 


JACK STARBUCK 
(Continued from third column) 
Watch and then take a half hour’s 
exercise and begin my day’s work.” 
“T have had religious experiences and 
times of great inspiration before this, 
but never one like I have received 

from Silver Bay.” 

These honest words of testimony 
we pass on to the college men of the 
East as Jack’s last message to them. 
He passed on into the realm of the 
Spirit last August—unstained and 
singularly equipped for tasks eternal. 
We miss him. He misses us. In God’s 
good time we'll see him once again. 

W. m. T. 





Jack Starbuck 


THERS better qualified than I 
will tell the story of Jack Star- 
buck’s brief but contagious life. 

At prep school and at college his 
mates honored him with the best 
gifts at their command. He was 
president of the Haverford College 
Association and, in addition, made 
both Varsity tennis and soccer teams. 
He was a member of the Student 
Council and the Glee Club. In com- 
menting on his ability at soccer the 
Haverford News stated: “His speed, 
head work and sheer grit gained him 
a place on the front line where his 
slight physique could not have carried 
him.” 

Viewing him, however, solely from 
the standpoint of his Christian influ- 
ence, there are two impressions that 
seem much worth recording. First, 
his influence in the inner circle of his 
own home. “Every year he grew hap- 
pier, busier and more thoughtful of 
us,” writes his father. How easy it 
is to be lazy and selfish and irritable 
at home! Not so with Jack. Second, 
his profound concern for the Silver 
Bay Student Conference. During his 
sophomore year he went to Silver Bay 
with the Haverford delegation. The 
program, the speakers, the delegates, 
in fact the total impression of the 
whole gathering so completely cap- 
tured him that he went back to Hav- 
erford determined to secure for the 
following year the strongest delegation 
in Haverford’s history. It was not 
an easy task. Few Haverford under- 
graduates had ever been to Silver Bay. 
It cost much time and much money 
but Jack never wavered. It had 
meant so much to him that he must 
share it with Haverford’s best, and 
he did. The captain of the football 
team, the captains of the baseball and 
seccer teams, the editor in chief of 
the News, four members of the soc- 
cer team and three members of the 
football team were in Haverford’s 
delegation. Some said it could not be 
done, but Jack did it. 


What the conference meant to the 
other men in Jack’s delegation, we 
hope some day to hear. Jack has 
told us what it meant to him in let- 
ters that his parents have been gra- 
cious enough to share: “This is the 
finest and most democratic conference 
I can imagine. I would not have 
missed it for any amount of money.” 
«_______s spoke twice on Sunday. 
It was the most powerful preaching 
I have ever heard.” “We do _ not 
greatly sacrifice our comforts and 
live to make others happy. We are 
just average; we do not strive to live 
positive, daring, untiring Christian 
lives.” “I get up every morning at 
seven, read and keep my Morning 

(Continued in second column) 








A Student Step in 
Practical Christianity 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE YALE 
HOPE MISSION. 

\ PLACE where any man can get 

a bed, a meal, a wash up, new 
clothes, a job and above all the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and where he will be 
treated on a basis of trust combined 
with business method rather than 
charity—that is what Yale University 
is fortunate to have in the Yale Hope 
Mission. Started through the efforts 
of John Magee and W. W. Borden, 
both Yale men, in 1907, it has broad- 
ened its activities so that now, under 
the superintendence of John W. Mac- 
donald its further growth will soon 
be restrained only by the _ inad 
equacy of its present quarters. In the 
last year 16,585 five and ten cent 
meals and 8 542 dormitory beds have 
been provided to needy men and the 
Gospel daily made a vital fact in their 
lives. Furthermore, the Mission has 
been so organized that sixty per cent 
of the budget comes back in direct 
returns from the work. 

The primary aim of Yale Hope is 
to present the Gospel as a basis for 
life. Non-sectarian services are held 
nightly under various auspices. On 
“College Night” some student gives 
the message while on other occasions 
the service is under the direction of 
the Converts’ Club, an organization 
of men who have definitely taken a 
stand fer God for over a year, or 
some outside speaker rpresenting 
the Church and business interests of 
the city. The chapel is usually full 
of men. Many of them are old timers 
at the Mission while there are always 
a few who have just wandered in, 
attracted by the singing, or who have 
been sent by those of whom they have 
begged the price of a bed. Many of 
these are young men for whom the 
Mission aims to be a means for pre- 
vention rather than cure. 

The service consists of a song ses- 
sion, prayer, short Gospel message, 
testimonies from converted men, in- 
vitation, and closing prayer. The test- 
imonies alone show the reality and 
value of the work. One by one old 
men and young, poor but neat and 
many of them with very fine faces, 
get up and give their thanks and 
praise to God for three days, six 
months, one year, two years, as the 
case may be, of a new and happier 
life. From time to time a special 
Spiritual Anniversary is celebrated as 
some man passes another year since 
the time he first came forward for 
prayer and surrendered to his Master. 
In the last two years alone seven men 
have made good for over a year. 

After the evening service the men 
go to their rooms or dormitory cots. 
“First night” men are registered and 





The Intercollegian 


Mr. Macdonald’s re- 
cent election as pre 
dent of the New York 
District of the Inter- 
national Gospel Mis- 
sions testifies to the 
confidence placed in 
him and his work with 
the aid of Yale Uni- 
versity in applying 
Christian principles to 
the saving of men 
from the mire of life. 
ANSON PHELPS 
STOKES, Jr. 


THE CHAPEL, YALE HOPE MISSION _ 


then assigned to a bed in the dormi- 
tory. They are required to take a hot 
shower and to have their clothes fum- 
igated when necessary. These beds, 
together with the five and ten cent 
meals which are served three times 
a day, are given to men on trust. 
Those that show they are worthy can 
rent warm comfortable rooms in the 
hotel section at $2 to $3.50 a week. 
In this way Mr. Macdonald aims to 
“help men to help themselves.” 

Everything possible is done to make 
the men keep their self respect. A 
laundry is maintained where clothes 
can be washed, ironed and dried in 
ninety minutes, shaving supplies are 
kept on hand, and cast-off clothing is 
collected at the college and kept at 
the Mission. The employment depart- 
ment sends men out on all sorts of 
odd jobs. New men are given tickets 
to work at a wood yard. (This is a 
valuable means of testing a man’s 
earnestness.) Those that show them- 
selves trustworthy are sent into more 
permanent jobs or given work at the 
Mission. In all cases it is intended to 
assign men to work on the basis of 
ability rather than mere charity. 

Yale men are vitally connected with 
the work. Committees made up of 
graduates and undergraduates lead 
the services and go on visitations to 
churches, hospitals and jails. These 
committees are responsible for the 
general policy and aid particularly in 
raising money and arousing interest 
among classmates. The Medical school 
makes a great contribution in a 
weekly clinic at the Mission. Here 
men are given free medical examina- 
tion and advice and prescriptions are 
filled when necessary. It is hoped to 
interest the Law school in the matter 
of providing free legal aid. 

The residents of New Haven are 
beginning to realize the value of Yale 
Hope. They appreciate the signifi- 
cant fact that its rest room is the only 
place, outside of the Public Library, 
where a homeless man can sit down 
in clean, comfortable surroundings, 
and many leaders in the business com- 
munity are serving on its committees 
or contributing financially. Finally, 





AN INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT CAMP 


N this and in the preceding INTEr- 

COLLEGIAN we have listed a num- 
ber of different student conferences 
which will be held in Europe during 
the summer. We hope that a num- 
ber of readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
may avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of visiting certain of these 
conferences. One strong recommen- 
dation, however, we would add: name- 
ly, don’t go at all unless you can 
plan to make the visit a leisurely one, 
preferably remaining for the entire 
period of the conference. 

The Student Association Movement 
desires to send a small delegation to 
the International Student Camp which 
will be the fifth International Stu- 
dent conference under the auspices of 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. This will be held in coop- 
eration with the Swiss Student Move- 
ment August 15-30, 1925, at some 
point not far from Geneva. The of- 
ficial delegates from the United States 
are limited to three, two at least of 
whom should be students. Any who 
might be able to attend this confer- 
ence should submit his name for con- 
sideration by the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of Student Associations, 
at the offices of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 





The Intercollegian 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is edited by a 
grouv of Cooperating Editors repre- 
senting the National Student Commit- 
tee, including David R. Porter (Chair- 
man); Leslie Blanchard; Frederick 
Harris; George Irving; Kenneth Scott 
Latourette; Elmore McKee and the 
following representatives of the Na- 
tional Council: Sewell Emerson 
(Yale); Sterling Holloway (Univ. of 
Texas); Munsey Gleaton (Wofford, 
Glen Dalton (Ohio Wesleyan); Wil 
liam Sprenger (Kansas). 
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Students of the World 


The student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. are the American units of The 
World’s Student Christian Federation—a world fellowship of college men and 


women, including 


twenty-eight 
approximately three hundred thousand. 


national movements 


with a 
The news in this section is in part se- 


membership of 


cured from the fascinating reports and letters which come to our office from these 
other units of the Federation in every part of the world. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


i following is an account of a 
Retreat of the Bombay Inter- 
national Fellowship held in the Bun- 
galow where Ghandi convalesced after 
his recent operation: 

“Between forty and fifty Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Christians and Parsees 
assembled in conference to discuss the 
implications of brotherhood, and still 
more to live out brotherhood in two 
days of friendly intercourse and quiet 
worship together. The discussions 
were held under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Mirza Ali Akbar Khan, whose 
able summing up at the close of each 
meeting added enormously to the 
value of the conference. 

“But far more valuable than the 
discussions were the times of intimate 
fellowsh'p in prayer and social inter- 
course. Here all barriers of race and 
caste and creed were surmounted. 
We fed together, played together, 
prayed together. There was no Hindu 
and Mussulman, Parsee and Christian, 
Indian and European, but one family 
of God’s children. It would have de- 
lighted Mahatmajis’ heart, as he lay 
earlier in the year on his couch on 
that upper verandah, if he could have 
seen in vision the gathering which 
would assemble there before the year 
was out. I am convinced that it is 
by such experience of actual fellow- 
ship, of unity in action, that the mists 
of misunderstanding and prejudice 
will be most quickly cleared away and 
a unity which is no mere lip unity, 
but a heart unity, achieved.” 





CULTURAL RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN JAPAN AND CHINA 


f born movement for better relations 
between Japan and China has re- 
sulted in the formation in Japan of 
the Division of Cultural work for 
China in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Its activities include sub- 
sidies from January 1925 for 300 
Chinese students studying in Japan 
and special fellowships for five Chin- 
ese students for graduate study in 
Japan. 





The French Delegation at High Leigh 
Last Summer 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

bbe twentieth national conference 

of the French Movement took place 
in Paris, February 22-25. “It brought 
together more than 350 delegates from 
all the universities of France and from 
some foreign countries. In a town 
like Paris, more than anywhere else, 
there might be reason to fear a want 
of union and cohesion between the 
delegates but owing to the fact that 
the minds of all were concentrated on 
the same central idea: Christ and the 
Human Soul, this fear was not justi- 
fied. On the part of all there was an 
intellectual effort toward a truer com- 
prehension of human need and search- 
ing, and so of human suffering. How 
are we to make Christ King, that is, 
how are we to bring souls to Christ, 
and thus give them peace? Can we 
not perhaps answer this question in 
the words of Jesus: ‘Be ye perfect’ 
and by the commandments which 
formed the subjects of meditation of 
the Conference: Thou shalt love Thy 
God’ and ‘Thou shalt love Thy neigh- 
bor.’ ” 


THE MEETING AT SIGTUNA 
TT Swedish Student Movement 

assembles at Sigtuna each year in 
February for meeting of comrades 
and leaders. The little town of Sig- 
tuna is situated by Lake Malar, a 
few hours’ distance from Stockholm. 
To-day the Sigtuna Foundation, which 
was created by the chairman of the 
Swedish Student Movement, Dr. M. 
Bjérkquist, and is most important to 
the life, culture and youth movements 
of the Swedish Church, has its head- 
quarters there. 


“The program this year embraced 
the questions ‘The Church and our 
Movements, with Special Regard to 
the College Student Movement’; and: 
‘Have We As Christians Cause for 
Optimism?’ The subseqvent exchange 
of views was lively, and left the im- 
pression that our Movement is now 
recovering from the war depression 
and is inspired by a new spirit of 
progress.” 





MOVEMENT OF THOUGHT 
AMONG STUDENTS IN 
JAPAN 


In the Japanese Student Bulletin (the organ 
of the Association’s work in the United States) 
Mr. Takuo Matsumoto gives a most interesting 
description of new tendencies in the thought 
ard life of young people in Japan. In the 
article he refers to the following: 
| EALITY in both personal and 

mental life is passionately sought 
after. The Japanese youth feels im- 
patient with external conventions of 
the present day life and society and 
eagerly strives to live a natural, hon- 
est, real life. He frankly discards 
things which appear to him empty and 
unreal. This passionate desire to be 
real and honest with oneself has led 
some of the young people to hold in 
contempt even the sacred moral sanc- 
tions, but the motive which underlies 
the act cannot be wrong. “Be real 
with yourself first of all” is a slogan 
passionately upheld by the Japanese 
youth today. This attitude toward 
life has had some important conse- 
quences. For one thing, the youth 
has come to feel an ever-increasing 
disillusionment about the _ so-called 
modern civilization, the very sound of 
which had once spelled fascination to 
him. Tragedies of industrialism have 
led him to suspect it to be only a 
cruel, dehumanizing tool in the control 
of a handful of men. And now he is 
demanding a new type of civilization 
which is based upon real and vital 
principles. 

This quest for reality in personal 
and social life has been extended to 
the sphere of mental life. The young 
people of Japan today are tired of a 
system of cramming bits of know- 
ledge into their heads. It is not a 
mere accumulation of external in- 
formation which interests them but 
the discovery of fundamental princi- 
ples on which they may safely build 
up their thought life. Hence a re- 
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markable interest in recent years in 
the study of philosophy. Philosophi- 
cal books are among the best sellers 
in Japan. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


And then there has been among 
the young people of Japan in recent 
years a revival of interest in religion. 
This is partly shown by the remark- 
able popularity among them of nov- 
els, dramas and essays which deal 
with religious problems or experi- 
ences. An extraordinary example of 
it is the unprecedented sale of Mr. 
Kagawa’s religious novel, “Crossing 
the Death Line,” which passed its 
three hundredth edition within two 
years of its publication. Such deeply 
religious books as Mr. Tenko Nish- 
ida’s “The Life of Penance” and Mr. 
Y. Miyazaki’s “The Adoration of 
Holy Poverty,” not to mention many 
others, have attracted a very wide- 
spread attention. And also the per- 
sonal examples of these writers re- 
garding humility, service, and conse- 
cration have inspired many an edu- 
cated young man to emulate them. 

Keen interest taken in Tolstoi, 
Francis of Assisi, Tagore, Gandhi and 
the like is another indication of the 
religious temper of the new genera- 
tion in Japan. “Soul,” “Deeper Life” 
and “Spiritua! Civilization” are among 
the most constantly reiterated catch- 
words today. Many an intelligent 
young man has come to discern the 
truth that, after all, every great prob- 
lem of life is at bottom a religious 
problem, that the Marxian doctrine 
of social reconstruction leaves some 
of the most vital problems unsolved. 

We may unhesitatingly say, there- 
fore, that the new generation in Japan 
today is profoundly religious. It is 
true that its religious longings are 
vague and formless in most cases, 
but I believe that they will gradually 
crystallize themselves into more vital 
convictions. We are not to suppose, 
however, that the religion of the new 
generation will be expressed in terms 
of formal ecclesiasticism or dogmatic 
theology. It will be a religion which 
is free and vital. In this sense, the 
young people of Japan are groping 
after and getting nearer to the relig- 
ion of Jesus of Nazareth. It is in- 
teresting to note that the New Testa- 
ment is being read and studied today 
as never before, by the young men 
and women of Japan. 2 400,000 copies 
of the New Testament and 199,000 
copies of the hymnal are being 
printed and sold every year. 


HUMANITARIANISM 


Another noteworthy fact about the 
young men and women of Japan 
today is the new interest they have 
come to take in social problems. It 
is clear that if they are religiously- 
minded they are not pious quietists. 


’ 


As a matter of fact, precisely those 
with strong religious impulses are the 
ones who take the keenest interest in 
social problems and the most active 
part in social service. Of course, 
there is a danger in this tendency, in 
the case of students, of neglecting 
their studies which are their proper 
occupation. But the important point 
to note it that they are no longer 
satisfied with dry-as-dust pursuits of 
knowledge. 

In short, the humanitarian spirit 
has taken hold of the students. The 
social turmoil which is becoming more 
and more agitating in Japan cannot 
but affect their sensitive minds. The 
need for the study of the whole prob- 
lem of the present social order has 
increasingly been felt. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


The_ spirit of internationalism 
marks the youth movement in Japan. 
It is idealism which is almost an in- 
stinct with the young men and wo- 
men, that enables them to catch this 
spirit of internationalism. With them, 
it is not a matter of diplomacy or 
expediency: it is the spontaneous ex- 
pression of their very soul. And 
then, the students whose intellectual 
horizon is wide have naturally a 
broad sympathy with the other peo- 
ples of the world. I personally feel 
that the Japanese young people in 
general are peculiarly free from pre- 
judice. They are the torch-bearers of 
internationalism. The anti-war senti- 
ment is keenest among them. To be 
sure, there are reactionary, militar- 
istic elements even within the walls 
of a university, but their number and 
influence are negligible, and they are 
duly regarded as an anachronism. 
It was a group of peace-loving Was- 
eda students who, nearly two years 
ago, put a damper upon The Society 
for the Study of Military Affairs at 
its very first meeting, and caused an 
ex-general. the chief speaker of that 
meeting, to cut short his prepared 
snecch with a few stammering words. 
Then, the Military Academv which 
used to pick up its students by most 
rigid examinations from among thou- 
sands of the applicants is now hardly 
able to get half the number it seeks. 
Again, recently when, in a girl’s 
school, inquiry was made of its stu- 
dents as to their choice of a husband, 
not one of them mentioned a militarv 
officer as their choice. These simple 
facts are but straws showing which 
wav the wind is blowing in Japan to- 
day. Genuine love of peace, promo- 
tion of international understanding 
and longine for world-brotherhood 
are the things dear to the young men 
pnd women of Japan, who will indeed 
be enthusiastic participants in a cru- 
sade to outlaw war and bring about 
everlasting peace. 
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STUDENT MOVEMENT 
CONFERENCES 
The conferences here listed are ad- 
ditional to those given in the preceding 
number of THE INTERCOLLEGCIAN. 
Canada. 
Pacific Coast Conference. May 9-19 
Eastern Conference. Acadia Uni- 
versity, Wolfville, N. S. May 29 


to June 8 
Middle West Conference. Kenora, 
Ont. Sept. 1-10 


Central Conference. 

Sept. 16-26 
Esthonia. 

General Summer Conference. 

ably early July. 
Finland. 

General Student Conferences. 4-8 
July, Jammerfors. 6-10 August, 
Kuopio 

Hungary. 

General Summer Conference. 

1-9. Tahi near Budapest. 


Elgin House, 


Prob- 
Near Dorpat. 


July 


India. (Women) 
From March to November the 
Y. W. C. A. is holding schools an:l 


conferences in different parts of In- 
dia at which women students are 
welcome. A special feature at some 
of these camps will be a study of 
Miss Kilman’s book on labor in India. 
Italy. 

Rome. March 28-30 

Milan. April 9-11 
South Africa. 

General Conference. Near Pretoria, 
July. “‘We are looking forward to 
having Dr. Donald Fraser at this con- 
ference and are hoping that his tour 
of South Africa will give a great 
impulse to the Movement.” 

Tu rke uv 

Student Christian Conference for 
Constantinople and vicinity. April 
22-26, Robert College, Constantinople. 


Proposed Pilgrimage to Mexico 
Ke further a better understanding 

of Mexican life and culture and to 
build bridges of international friend- 
ship between our two nations, the 
Southwest Field Council is tentatively 
planning a Student Pilgrimage to 
Mexico for this coming summer. The 
party, according to present plans, will 
spend about six weeks in Mexico City, 
with the option of attending classes 
in the University of Mexico Summer 
School. Not more than twenty stu- 
dents will be accepted. Age, upper- 
class or graduate standing and ability 
to represent the Christian Movement 
in American colleges will be consid- 
ered by the committee on appoint- 
ments. Total expenses from St. Louis 
and return probably will not exceed 
$350. All interested should apply be- 
fore May 10th to A. R. Elliott, South- 
west Field Secretary, 3607 Asbury 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
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News From the Colored 
Associations 


The Student Association of Louis- 
jana, both the women’s and the men’s, 
met in their first joint conference, re- 
cently, at Leland College, Baker, Lou- 
isiana. There were present sixty dele- 
gates about equally divided, perhaps a 
few more men. There was a bit of 
timidity on the part of both men and 
women as the problems of the cam- 
pus were faced. There were indict- 
ments and counter-indictments as to 
who was really “to blame” for the 
campus problems facing us. Finally, 
each side “sort o’ gave in” and 
acknowledged both were “to blame” 
and only both working together in an 
intelligent way could solve them. 

Georgia, Florida and Louisiana re- 
cently held their first State Y. M. C 
A. conferences. About 140 men at- 
tended these three gatherings. State 
Student Committees of Counsel were 
organized and with these the council 
idea among colored students has be- 
come firmly established. 

Max Yergan, secretary to Native 
Students of South Africa, writes: 
“The work of the Student Associa- 
tions will be greatly hindered th’s win- 
ter on account of the famine through- 
out the Student area.” 

Miss J. A. Derricotte, member of 
the General Committee, World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, has been a 
welcome visitor during the winter and 
spring to many of our men’s Asso- 
ciations. 

Swift Memorial College, Rogerville, 
Tenn., and Christian College, Frank- 
linton, N. C., are two new Associations 
recently enrolled with the National 
Council. 

G. L. Collins and Bruce Curry have 
rendered great services to the Col- 
ored Associations through open For- 
ums on the Bible and Modern Social 
Problems. 


MR. KOO IN CHICAGO 


Dr. T. Z. Koo, World’s Student 
Christian Federation secretary from 
China, visiting Chicago for the week 
of March 29th to April 4th, demon- 
strated the Federation in a unique and 
telling way. From his first contacts 
with the Illinois Y. M. C. A. Officers’ 
Training Conference, through his 
lucid, powerful addresses at North- 
western University, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, the University of 
Chicago, Northwestern College, an 
All-Chiecago Christian leadership din- 
ner, and the Y. W. C. A. Interracial 
Commissions of the two Universities 
and in his various individual contacts 
with students, faculty members and 
secretaries, he made a distinctive and 


valuable contribution to our thought 
and to our hopes. 

One of the high points of T. Z. 
Koo’s visit of a week to Chicago col- 
leges and universities was a joint 
session of the Interracial Commis- 
sions of the Y. W. C. A. of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Northwestern. 
After a keen address by Dr. Koo on 
the present racial situation in the Pa- 
cific Basin, the philosophy behind the 
situation and the ways out, there waa 
a specific discussion of the purpose 
and work of the student interracial 
commission. Dr. Koo insistently 
pressed to get answers to the ques- 
tions “Why interracial work in 
America? What are you after? What 
is the colored race after? Why racial 
misunderstanding and prejudice here ? 
Is it based on fear by the white race 
of the colored?” Perhaps those are 
questions we all must answer. 

R. C. Bex. 


Unoccupied Fields 
(Continued from page 242) 


eral missionary spirit finds a new 
call and which in large part though 
only in part fall to the specific enter- 
prise of foreign missions. 

The other and greatest of all the 
unoccupied areas is in human life and 
personality itself. After all the great- 
est need is qualitative and not quan- 
titative. It is not for more men and 
women so much as for more fit men 
and women; or, to put it better, for 
more surrender of life to the use of 
God and more appropriation of the un- 
limited power that there is in God for 
the use of man. St. Paul meant more 
to the permanence and perpetuation 
and power of Christianity than a hun- 
dred or a hundred thousand common 
men. Both in the missions and in the 
native churches the supreme need and 
call are for men like him. Perhaps we 
deem this impossible but we have al- 
ways to reckon with that searching 
and summoning word of Christ, “He 
that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also and greater works 
than these shall he do.” This prom- 
ise opens up the greatest unoccupied 
field in the world. 

The occupation of this 
have revolutionary effects. It will up- 
heave our missionary methods and 
our criticisms of them. It will send out 
nioneers into waste places. It will break 
uv complacency and tradition. It will 
show that impossibilities are easy. 
It will end small prejudices and the 
sense of race domination and of race 
subjugation, and of the use of race as 
a cover either for assertion or for de- 
linquency. It will enable men to see 
the greatest need and to give them- 
selves to it. It will convince them of 
the conscience and the cross of Christ. 


field will 


Preparatory School 
Notes 


More than a score of schools from 
the Middle Atlantic area met at 
Princeton in a Christian Conference, 
April 3-5. They were convened by the 
Philadelphian Society, which is the 
Christian Association of Princeton. 
Discussion groups and personal inter- 
views were especially emphasized. At 
the opeuing banquet prominent under- 
graduates interpreted the best of col- 
lege life and Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, 
director of rowing, gave an inspiring 
address on physical fitness. One long 
session was given to vocational sug- 
gestions; teaching, business, medicine, 
law and the ministry were presented 
by young Princeton alumni. Henry 
Van Dusen substituted in the last 
meeting for Dr. Mott and President 
Hibben gave the closing address. The 
picture of a student conference could 
not have been taken in a more inspir- 
ing place than in front of the monu- 
ment in the center of the campus 
which marks the birthplace of the 
world-wide Student Movement. The 
picture will appear in the next issue. 


A conference for preparatory school 
masters was held at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., over the week- 
end of March 28th. There were pres- 
ent masters from Andover, Cushing, 
Dummer, Groton, Hotchkiss, Hunt- 
ington, Loomis, Taft, Vermont Acad- 
emy, Wilbraham, Williston, and Wor- 
cester. On Saturday afternoon Dr. 
Samuel F. Holmes of Worcester Acad- 
emy read a paper on “Voluntary Re- 
ligion in a Preparatory School.” This 
was followed by several hours of infor- 
mal discussion. In the evening S. W. 
Sturgis of Groton School presented 
“The Philosophy of Work Along Re- 
ligious Lines in Church Schools.” On 
Sunday morning J. Kingsley Birge 
spoke on the Student Movement. The 
room where the conference met was 
beautifully adapted to the purpose, 
being a large friendly clubroom with 
open fireplace. This conference was 
a pioneer in its field, and plans are 
being laid for a much larger con- 
ference early next fall. 


Francis P. Miller has been lined up 
as Chairman for the Blairstown Con- 
ference, June 20-26. Leaders already 
secured are Sherwood Eddy, John T. 
Dallas, Erdman Harris, John R. Mott, 
Bishop Roots, Robert E. Speer, Henry 
H. Tweedy, J. Stitt Wilson. 


The Asheville School of Asheville, 
N. C., writes that several boys are 
planning to attend the Blairstown 
Conference, and it looks as though 
the school would have a good dele- 
gation. 
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High Points Among the Associations 


Seven Gospel Teams from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota visited seven 
towns in Wisconsin for an average 
stay of four days. Thirty-five men 
took part. Total attendance at all 
meetings for this four-day period was 
5,500. Worth while results were evi- 
denced. The towns visited were Hay- 
ward, Clear Lake, St. Croix Falls, 
Chippewa Falls, Merrilan, Elmwood, 
Spring Valley. This is the most ex- 
tensive piece of deputation work ever 
put on at one time by Minnesota. 
A group of twenty-five University 
of Michigan students spent three days 
with the High School and other boys 
of Tecumseh, leading them in recrea- 
tion, discussions, and service. Teams 
of the Michigan students spoke in each 
one of the five churches of the town, 
held a men’s forum Sunday afternoon, 


and led a union church service that 
evening. Both the town and the stu- 
dents are enthusiastic. 


Fifty-seven discussion groups were 
organized during the fall quarter at 
Iowa State College. Twenty-six were 
fraternity groups. For the first time 
the program and topics were ar- 
ranged jointly with the Y. W.C. A. A 
total of seventy-six men leaders in- 
cluded thirty-eight faculty and grad- 
uate students, thirty-four students 
two ministers and two business men. 
More than 2,000 students attended the 
groups at one or another meeting 
during the first quarter. 


“Shall there be University Services 
next year?” A _ written vote was 
taken from the 1,800 who attended 
the University Services at the Univer- 


A FEDERATION EVENT IN 
CHICAGO 


The Federation spirit was abroad in 
Chicago on March 29th when one hun- 
dred and fifty-five guests from the ed- 
ucational institutions of Chicago and 
vicinity sat down to a fellowship sup- 
per in compliment to Dr. T. Z. Koo 
of China, a Secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

The event was the third of its kind 
in as many years, such eminent lead- 
ers as Miss Margaret Wrong, Conrad 
Hoffman, Raymond Fosdick, and Sher- 
wood Eddy having been honor guests 
at these gatherings. This year David 
R. Porter presided, while in additio~ 
Miss Katy Boyd-George and Charles 
D. Hurrey, well known leaders of the 
Friendly Relations work among for- 
eign students, were present and spoke 
briefly. 

The Koo message was ideal for the 
occasion. Starting with his intimate 
experiences at the Opium Conferences 
at Geneva, Switzerland, as a basis for 
his analysis of the forces that are now 
keeping the nations apart, he went 
on to make significant observations 
which in effect gave tremendous mean- 
ing to the work which the World’s 
Student Christian Federation can best 
do. If one were to make any sug- 
gestion at all about Dr. Koo’s m- 
sage it would be to inquire why he 
did not make a more definite appeal 
to the spirit of youth as the natural 
climax to his line of reasoning. If 
the national, economic, cultural, and 
racial interests and groups that are 
now keeping nations apart are to be 
influenced and changed, and prej- 
udice and superficiality are to be 


overcome, it will be by the interna- 
tional union of youth. True, this may 
be impossible as yet because of “un- 
regenerated personalities”; but to 
many American students the Federa- 
tion is more than a mystic fellowshin 
of the regenerated, if that be truly 
understood. It is an active league of 
youth toward the fulfilment of Jesus 
Christ’s vision of a united human 
family. While there is a growing 
awareness in America of the meaning 
of the spiritual as fellowship, it is 
perhaps a part of the American stu- 
dent’s natural outlook to view these 
values in terms of fellowship in 
service. The Christian youth of the 
world are ready to work together! 
In a special way the Federation 
event in Chicago marked the under- 
lying harmony of our various special 
emphases and movements in America. 
Not only were the leaders of the two 
Christian Associations and the Chica- 
go Student Volunteer Union present, 
these groups being in primary rela- 
tionship as member bodies in the Fed- 
eration, but also a fine group from 
the Student Fellowship for Christian 
Life-Service, the various Foreign Stu- 
dent Councils of the city, and the In- 
terseminary Association recently or- 
ganized among. the _ theological 
schools. From the satisfaction and 
pleasure evident on every hand, there 
will be a real anticipation of similar 
events to come, growing out of the 
vital Federation spirit among the 
student movement leaders of Chicago. 
OwEN E. PENCE 


sity of Michigan in January. “Yes” 
was the answer recorded by 99 
44/100%; not a single “No” was re- 
corded by students or faculty. Some 
other interesting facts came out of 
the questionnaire. Ninety-four per 
cent of the students want more empha- 
sis in the addresses on social prob- 
lems, while faculty members voted 
eighty-five percent. Only sixty per 
cent of the students want more em- 
phasis on the scientific approach to 
religious faith, in contrast to eighty- 
eight per cent of the faculty so vot- 
ing. There was not a large interest 
registered in having the claims of var- 
ious religions set forth. 


Encouraging progress is being made 
in panning the conference of stu- 
dents representing the peoples of the 
Pan-Pacific Basin, to be held at the 
University of Chicago April 24-26, 
under the auspices of the State Stu- 
dent Committee of Council. The gen- 
eral plan was outlined in the April 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. A full report will 
appear next month. 


Bruce Curry has been striking fire 
in the Kansas colleges. Students who 
attended the Curry Institute are re- 
turning to their campuses to do 


things. Here are a few rumors that 
are about: At the College of Em- 
poria “there is a_ restless feeling 


among those who attended the meet- 
ings; they are saying: ‘Let’s get 
something done,’ and they started by 
reorganizing the cabinet.” From Kan- 
sas University: “The Institute was 
one of the influences which started a 
thought-generating group.” Kansas 
State Teachers’ College (Pittsburgh): 
“As a result of the Van Dusen and 
Curry meetings we are having a 
seven o’clock Bible study group meet- 
ing daily for forty-five minutes.” Ot- 
tawa University: “The conference had 
a great influence on the adoption >f 
our honor code.” Sterling College: 
“We are planning to start informa! 
discussion groups, that is, the cabi- 
net members will ask friends to spend 
an hour in their room to study to- 
gether some portion of the Bible.” 
Other Kansas colleges which sent rep- 
resentatives to the Institute were 
Fairmount; Bethel; McPherson; and 
the state teachers’ college at Hayes 
and at Emporia. 


Park College Association (Mo.) 
broadcasted a concert on April 7th. 
The program was given by thirteen 
Association members. A _ reader, 4 
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male quartette, a reed quartette and 
an eleven-piece band united in pr2- 
senting an attractive program. 


The value of Cabinet retreats and 
the decision of practically every cab- 
inet to have a Spring Retreat stand 
out as one of the important findings 
of the Arkansas and Oklahoma Of- 
ficers’ Training Conferences. The 
Oklahoma Associations are setting 
dates for their retreats with the view 
to using the traveling secretarial 
staff in as many places as possible. 
It is planned that the retreats this 
year shall be for the purpose of mak- 
ing an analysis of the actual needs on 
the campus and then adopting a 
program to fill these needs. There 
may have been a day when the As- 
sociation superimposed a_ cut-and- 
dried program on a campus, but 
“them days are gone forever.” 


A professor at Texas University 
permitted the old and new Cabinets 
to use his outing lodge for their re- 
treat March 27-29. It is sufficiently 
isolated for retreat purposes, being 
an hour by motor boat up the Col- 
orado River from Austin. 


The problem of arranging a suit- 
able hour for the weekly Association 
meeting at Southeastern Colleze 
(Okla.) has been solved by fixing the 
time at dinner each Friday evening. 
A nominal sum is charged for the 
meal during and after which the pro- 
gram is given. The Association in 
Southeastern has doubled its mem- 
bership within the last few months. 
This is significant for a _ teachers’ 
college which has the perennial dif- 
ficulty of a transient student body. 


A $3,000 check from an old cabinet 
member, to be used as a student loan 
fund, to be administered by the As- 
sociation, is the surprise that the 
mail brought recently to the secre- 
tary at the University of Texas. “It 
made me feel ten years younger!” 


University of Arizona is to have an 
Association secretary next year. This 
decision was the result of the untiring 
insistence of a few thoughtful stu- 
dents, backed by two faculty members. 


U. G. Dubach, Dean of Men at Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, has agreed 
to lead the Pilgrimage of Friendship 
to the Orient sailing from San Fran- 
cisco June 23rd. Japan, Korea and 
Hawaii will be visited, with the major 
attention centered on Ch'na. Recent 
graduates, young professors and up- 
per classmen are eligible, provided 
they are able men of real Christian 
spirit. The cost is estimated at $850 
for each man, exclusive of travel in 
the United States. 


Industrial 


Research groups are 
planned for Portland, (Ore.) Los 
Angeles, Denver, Baltimore. If other 


places are planning likewise the editor 
would like to know about it. 


The University of California is en- 
gaged in an effort to raise $7,000— 
$4,000 for the support of their repre- 
sentative in China; $2,000 for the reg- 
ular budget, and $1,000 for the Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund. 


Georgia Tech Association has re- 
cently reorganized its Advisory Board, 
the membership electing some new 
blood into this body, and is now re- 
constituting its organization. The of- 
ficers are elected in the regular man- 
ner, and fourteen departments are to 
be constituted, each head of the de- 
partment having a small Cabinet of 
three or four men who are chairmen 
of sub-committees. These “Cabinets” 
will meet weekly by themselves, and 
the heads of departments will also 
have a weekly meeting. About once 
every eight weeks the entire working 
staff, consisting of seventy-five stu- 
dents, will meet at a dinner together 
with the Advisory Board, for a review 
of the work and a unification of the 
program. 


Allyn K. Foster is visiting a num- 
ber of colleges in the Southern Region 
beginning April 9th. 


George Irving is to conduct an 
evangelistic campaign at The Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C., April 27-29 and a 
Personal Workers’ Training Confer- 
ence at V. P. I., May 1-5. At the lat- 
ter place a small group are compiling 
a list of fellow students who are com- 
mitting themselves to the task of per- 
sonal friendly interviews with a se- 
lected list of their fellows. These in- 
terviewers will meet daily during the 
days of Mr. Irving’s visit at a lunch- 
eon in order to share their experiences 
and to confer with Mr. Irving on 
methods of personal interviews. A 
number of visiting secretaries will be 
invited for this series. 


Real Progress was made in think- 
ing through the question, “Does na- 
tional security and World Peace de- 
pend on our armed forces?” at an in- 
tercollegiate dinner in Baltimore, 
when Col. R. C. Langdon, U. S. A., 
and Frederick Libby, of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 
took respectively the affirmative and 


negative sides. Students of Johns 
Hopkins, University of Maryland, 
Western Maryland, Goucher, and 


other schools were present. 


Union College has just placed in 
their budget a liberal amount for 
both the Home and Foreign Depart- 
ments of the National Y. M. C. A. 
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J. Stitt Wilson began his work in 
in the East at the University of 
Maryland. No man in the memory 
of the president of that institution 
has so uplifted the whole campus 
in such short period of time. 


From Christmas to Easter, a series 
of group meetings at Colgate have 
been held in the fraternity houses, 
the Association supplying twelve of 
the leaders. Colgate is working to- 
ward a student secretary next year, 
a man who will also act as assistant 
in the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


In one discussion group at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the discussion 
of Christianity led to a question of de- 
nominational distinctions which in 
turn led to a request by the house 
that the leaders secure representa- 
tive men from the denominations to 
come in and explain the various tenets 
and hold themse!ves subject to ques- 
tion. This group averaged thirty-one 
throughout the year. 


A new Association has been organ- 
ization at Middlebury College, Vt. The 
Association has already sent out de- 
putations to two neighboring parishes. 


On the week-end of March 7th and 
8th the Connecticut Valley Intercol- 
legiate Missionary Union, the organi- 
zation into which the Student Volun- 
teer bands in the colleges of Western 
New England have organized, held 
their annual conference at Mount Hol- 
yoke. Delegates were sent from six- 


‘teen colleges and schools, including 


the following men’s colleges: Yale, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Dart- 
mouth, Wesleyan, University of Ver- 
mont, Springfield International Y. M. 
C. A. College, Amherst, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Williams, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. On the 
same week-end the annual conference 
of the Student Volunteer Union of 
Maine was held at Bates College for 
delegates from the colleges and nor- 
mal schools of Maine. To this con- 
ference the University of Maine sent 
twenty-five delegates. 


T. Z. Koo, Secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation; Leyton 
Richards, non-conformist preacher in 
England; R. B. Clayton, British war 
chaplain and founder of the Toc H 
movement, have been making visits 
among the New England colleges. Mr. 
Koo visited Yale and Boston Uni- 
vorsity; Dr. Richards addressed a 
Phillips Brooks House audience and 
one at Boston University on the Chris- 
tian and his relation to war; Mr. Clay- 
ton was the speaker at the occasion 
of the election of the officers of the 
Harvard Christian Association. 
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MORE ABOUT INTERNA- 
TIONAL HOUSE 


T the request of Harry Edmonds, 
A Director of International House, 
in New York City, we publish the 
following, which is supplemental to 
the statement published in the April 
number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN : 

The objects of International House 
are “the improvement of the social, in- 
tellectual, spiritual, and physical con- 
dition of men and women students 
from any land, and without discrimin- 
ation because of religion, nationality, 
race, color, or sex, who are studying 
in the colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools of the city of New 
York.” General supervision of the ac- 
tivities is vested in a student cabinet 
chosen by the student members. A 
self-perpetuating Board of Governors 
manages the property and is the final 
authority for all the affairs of the 
Corporation. It exercises this author- 
itv under a ninety-nine year lease, 
with a corporation known as the Inter- 
national Students’ Association which 
holds title to the property. The latter 
is a membership corporation, consist- 
ing of the five persons who from time 
to time hold one of the following of- 
fices: 1. President of the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; 2. Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A.; 3. President of the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A.; 4. President of the 
Y. M. C. A. of the City of New York; 
5. President of the Y. W. C. A. of the 
City of New York. 

The principal function of the Cor- 
poration holding title to the property 
is to serve as a check on the Operating 
Corporation, to see that the latter does 
not deviate from the objects above set 
forth and if it does, or conditions 
change, to make such disposition of 
the property as the then existing con- 
ditions most closely approximate the 
original purposes of the institution. 


Virginia Miiitary Institute and Wil- 
liam & Mary College are planning to 
employ student secretaries in the fall. 
This new interest is a result of the 
more intensive cultivation of student 
work in Virginia since the State Com- 
mittee has employed a student 
retary. 


Sec- 


That the endowments of American 
universities have seen an amazing in- 
crease in six years, is shown by the 
following figures for 1919 to 1924 in- 
clusive: 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Yale . 
Chicago 
Stanford 
Rochester 
John Hopkins 


from $36,000,000 to $64,000,000 
from 34,000,000 to 48,000,000 
from 28,000,000 to 40,000,000 
from 28,000,000 to 32,000,000 
from 24,000,000 to 28,000,000 
from 3,000,000 to 27,000,000 
from 7,000,000 to 20,000,000 
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I am glad to see that Bruce Curry 
is finding time in the nooks and cran- 
nies of an otherwise busy life of travel 
among the student Associations to put 
into finished form his new Bible 
study course which will be called 
“Facing Student Problems.” This 
course will go up, like a trial balloon, 
in some of the June conferences. 

Professor Curry will have an inter- 
esting year, beginning in September, 
for he is not only to resume his work 
at the Biblical Seminary in New 
York, but is to carry on one of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s courses at Union 
Seminary while Dr. Fosdick has a sab- 
batical year in Europe and the Holy 
Land. In a detter to the Chairman 
of the C. C. A. Professor Curry has 
this to say as one reason for resum- 
ing a teaching post after his two years 
of travel for the Student Association 
Movement: 

“IT am doing this on the conviction 
that our need is not to continue to have 
some one like myself going about giving 
people a shot in the arm, but rather to 
discover and help train scores of people 
who could contribute, each in their way, 
to leading the student movement in the 


rediscovery of the religion of Jesus 
through recourse to the records.” 


A conference in which we are all 
interested has just met at Montivideo, 
to make a thorough and constructive 
study of the whole missionary situa- 
tion in South America. Among those 
who were present from the United 
States are Robert E. Speer, Samuel 
G. Inman, George I. Babcock and 
George J. Ewald. 

The Student Movement Review 
(of India) tells of the All-Indian Stu- 
dent Conference and says that Sherry 
Day spoke at the Federation meeting 
as a representative of the Student 
Associations of the United States. 


From a recent investigation I learn 
that the average endowment per stu- 
dent of nine independent institutions 

Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns 
Hopkins, Amherst, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Vanderbilt, Leland Stanford, 
Jr.—amounts to $8,050. 


Ralph Harlow tells me that a Sen- 
ior Seminar at Smith College has 
been doing such good work in the field 
of present day social studies that he 
is preparing to use their results in a 
study of the missionary situation in 


a book which should be available in 
the fall—if he finds the publishing 
universe friendly. Professor Harlow 
is writing an article for THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN on The Peril of the Expert. 


Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive sec- 
retary of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education and of the As- 
sociation of American Universities, 


The Intercollegiay 


has been chosen to take charge of the 
department of instruction in college 
administration at Columbia univers- 
ity, New York City. Dr. Kelly was 
for fifteen years president of Earlham 
college, Indiana. 


These words about swearing have 
been used before but they were revived 
by a college president who sent them 
as a Valentine to every student in a 
western college: 

Why a Man Should Swear 
1. Because it is such an elegant way 
of expressing one’s thoughts. 
2. Because it is such a_ conclusive 
proof of taste and good breeding 
Because it is a sure way of mak- 
ing one’s self agreeable to his 
friends. 
Because it is a 
of acquaintance 
ture. 
Because it furnishes such a good 
example and training for boys. 
Because it is just what a man’s 
mother enjoys having her son da 
Because it would look so nice in 
print. 
Because it is such a good way of 
increasing one’s self-respect. 
Because it is such a help to man- 
hood and virtue in many ways. 
Because it is such an_ infallible 
way of improving one’s chances in 
the hereafter. 


positive evidence 
with good litera- 


As March has been a finance month, 
it is refreshing to note the following 
from the Chinese Christian Associa 
tion Bulletin: 

A treasury is like a human heart. It 
is a source of life to an organization. 
With the incoming of Spring, every- 
thing will be rejuvenated by congenial 
warmth. So will our Association—only 
with a financial influx. Our Treasurer, 
Miss Dorothy Wong, is just now pre 
paring an invincible army ./ cavaliers 
and amazons for the annual financial! 
drive to be started in March. Liberal 
contributions from the members as well 
as other sympathizers are expected this 
year. 

A bulletin of the National Student 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. says: “Only 
three hundred student subscriptions 
to The Woman’s Press, great difficulty 
in securing good material for the 
Forum, evidence that few students 
read it and that almost none desire 
its continuance, were the principal 
factors in the decision of the Execu- 
tive Committee that the Campus 
Forum should go out of existence im- 
mediately. The student movement of 
the Y. W. C. A. is, therefore, tempor- 
arily without a voice. Whether or not 
it ever again has one is up to its 
members. The Executive Committee 
will do all in its power to put into 
operation any practical proposal from 
our membership.” 


I learn of the death of Professor 
William Herbert Carruth of Stanford. 
He was the author of the familiar 
poem beginning: 

A fire-mist and a planet,— 

A crystal and a ceil, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod,- 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 
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